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THE INDIAN PROBLEM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


THE Indian problem continues to attract, and properly, the 
attention of the government and of thinking men throughout 
the United States. What progress is being made in the matter? 
Are the effects gained such as might be expected from the efforts 
made and the vast sums of money expended yearly? These 
questions will justify our present consideration of a subject that 
to many may seem but a hackneyed one. 

The Indian is as yet liitle more than a savage, being at best 
in a transition state from barbarism to civilization. He is in the 
anomalous condition of being practically deprived of his tradi- 
tional laws, customs, and religious forms without enjoying ours. 
This condition has continued too long; his temporal and spir- 
itual welfare demands that without further delay the Indian be 
led into a state in which progress towards genuine civilization 
Shall be secured. Before he became the formal ward of the 
nation the Indian had certain laws of his own; and, in addition 

_ to these, the work of early Catholic missionaries had been so 

effective that even among heathen tribes many of the precepts 

4nd traditions of the faith had been engrafted on his daily life. 

| His nomadic state, the more or less generally prevailing warfare 

_ among the tribes, and the necessity of providing for his daily 

Support by hunting and fishing guarded him to some extent 

: Paseins idleness and its accompanying vices. The little com- 

" Munities had necessary and strictly enforced laws for their 

“Own government and for protection against external hostil- 

y. No doubt the system was an imperfect one. But its de- 

ts were more obvious than its merits. When the government 
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took matters in hand it struck at the evils it recognized, without, 
perhaps, fully realizing the underlying merits of the system ; and 
in the new order of things many customs that were good, at least 
under the circumstances, were abolished, and no adequate sub- 
stitutes furnished, while hidden evils remained unremedied. 

The Indians were now placed on reservations. Their wan- 
derings ceased ; hunting and fishing, as a means of subsistence, 
gave place to a system of gratuitous supplies of the necessaries 
of life just sufficient to allow complete idleness. The evils of 
this system were increased by unwise administration. The In- 
dian Department at Washington has always shown a desire to ad- 
vance the cause of the Indians, but the appropriations asked have 
almost always been cut down by Congress, which seems to suf- 
fer a fit of economy whenever the Indian is considered. Those 
interested in the question have generally not been able to bring 
such political influence to bear in Washington as seems specially 
needed in the matter of Indian supplies. In addition to this bad 
management has too often characterized the distribution of these 
supplies at the agencies. Meantime the Indians have not been 
practically stimulated to industry. Such theoretical encourage- 
ment as has been given has too often been frustrated in the grant- 
ing of supplies, as in the distribution of implements, etc. For in- 
stance, one man would receive the horse, another the wagon, and 
a third the harness, thus rendering them all equally useless. The 
purpose of the people to extend the protection of the general 
government to the Indians has not yet been realized. No ade- 
quate punishments are inflicted for crimes committed by Indians 
against Indians. There exists a sort of Indian police court, con- | 
sisting of three “judges” appointed by the agent, and too often 
selected because of their prominence as “chiefs” rather than for 
any qualifications for the office. The old men of the tribes are 
usually the most determined opponents of all progress, and show 
either a stolid indifference or positive resistance to the ambition 
of the younger men to secure the benefits of civilization and 
Christianity. And yet these chiefs are too often the favorite ap- 
pointees of the agents, and are generally allowed to retain an in- 
fluence that is fatal to the advancement of their people. 

Schools have been established in the Western agencies and 
in some of the Eastern States to enable the younger Indians to 
form civilized habits. The work of these sehools is constantly 
undone by the fact that at the agencies the children are allowed 
to revisit the camps about as frequently as they wish. A few 
days of the association of the camp pretty thoroughly root out 
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the new habits formed or the new tastes acquired in the schools, 
and the children almost invariably return with all the old habits 
revived and strengthened. 

The government desires that missionaries teach the Indians 
the truths of Christianity. Now, Protestantism has but little at- 
traction for the Indians, save on account of such material gain as 
may be had by professing it. This we say without alleging mo- 
tives or assigning reasons. And yet under the “ Peace Policy ” 
little encouragement has been given to Catholic priests, welcome 
as they undoubtedly are to the Indians; they have been excluded 
from many agencies, while in others they have been only tole- 
rated, and this very grudgingly. Corrupt influences have been 
exerted against them, on the part not only of the badly disposed 
or vicious among the tribes, but, still worse, among many of the 
white attachés of the agencies, whose corrupt, dishonest, and often 
immoral lives make them anxious to exclude the priest, from 
whom they can hope for no encouragement and who might 
prove a dangerous reformer. Not unfrequently have agents 
seemed anxious to prove to the Indians that the priest is of no 
worth to them, and that his suggestions have little weight; 
for they have deliberately ignored such Indians whose character 
and good dispositions have led the missionaries to recommend 
them for local appointments, and have selected others whose age 
or character made them almost certain obstacles to all the efforts 
made by the government in their behalf. Thus the civilizing 
efforts of the government and the Christianizing efforts of the 
missionaries are unhappily hindered and robbed of their proper 
effects, and the Indian remains, as before stated, in a nondescript 
state of transition, which, unless speedily bettered, will soon prove 
itself a state of moral and physical corruption and decay. 

The remedy must come quickly, and, to the close observer, 
there is no doubt of what it should be. The tribal relation, no 
longer a benefit, as to the savage it once was, but a positive ob- 
stacle to the advance of civilization, should be broken up com- 
pletely. Their lands should be surveyed and allotted to the 
Indians in severalty. ‘The means to cultivate the land and ac- 
quire civilized habits should be supplied freely, judiciously, and 
punctually. The utmost good faith must be observed, for under 
no circumstances is good faith more important than in dealing 
With the Indians. Instances could be named in which notable 
progress towards civilized forms has been arrested by the per- 
haps involuntary failure of an agent to keep his promises. It 
will not do to urge an Indian to supply himself with a house in 
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place of his wigwam, and promise him that doors, windows, etc., 
shall be furnished as soon as he is ready to use them—and then 
fail to supply them, perhaps at the very opening of the winter 
season. Under such disappointments Indians have been known 
to lose ambition and go back to the wigwam as a more desirable 
form of architecture. 

With regard to the land to be allotted to the Indians, it 
must be said that much of it is suited only for stock-raising. 
Now, such men can be expected to become good, practical 
farmers only by gradual development; therefore they should 
now be supplied with stock, for herding is a form of labor 
to which their old habits of caring for ponies have accustomed 
them. This would at once make them producers, adding to the 
-available wealth of the country. The importance of this point has 
mot been overlooked by the government. Every treaty made 
‘with the Indians records the promise of cattle to be given them— 
-a promise subsequently ignored or very scantily fulfilled. And 
the Indian does not readily forget a broken promise. The coun- 
try at large was perhaps surprised at the positive stand taken by 
‘the Sioux Indians in their late discussions with commissioners 
appointed to treat for the opening of the Sioux reservation. 
The secret is to be found in the failure of the government to keep 
its previous promises, which naturally made the Indian but little 
disposed to listen to further proposals from the same source. 
To return to the question of agriculture and stock-raising, we 
must insist that competent men should be appointed as instruct- 
ors. There is no good judgment in sending from Washington 
as “boss farmer” of a reservation a man who has never han- 
dled a plough, just as it is monstrous to appoint there as chief 
clerk one who cannot write or spell correctly. Ability rather 
than political influence should dictate all appointments. The 
fact must be faced that but little progress can be made with the 
older members of the tribes; the most that can be expected from 
them is that they place no obstacle to the ambition and good dis- 
positions of the younger members of the tribe. The importance 
and influence of these older members must be broken, their re- 
sistance to the progress of civilization must be removed, and the 
younger and better-disposed members must be shielded from 
these dangerous influences. The general laws of the country 
‘must be made operative on the reservations at once, so far as 
possible, and each individual must feel assured of the protecting 
wegis or taught to fear the avenging hand of the law, without 
favor to any one. 
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Beyond all other human means, the proper care of Indian 
children must be provided for. It is useless to give them the 
temporary advantage of schools if they be permitted at frequent 
intervals to return to their rude family circles in which existing 
evils have not been remedied. Too often does the missionary 
hear from the older Indians that Christianity may be tried with 
the younger ones, but that they themselves are too old for any 
change. Many refuse all aid towards Christianizing -and civiliz- 
ing their children. Enforced constant attendance at school can 
alone exempt the children from these debasing influences, which 
sadly uproot the budding plants of virtue in soil that promises 
well, A recent occurrence at the Standing Rock Agency may 
illustrate the importance of this point. A young Indian girl, 
trained in the sisters’ school, showed an earnest and persevering 
desire to enter the religious life, and really gave strong signs of 
a true vocation. She was allowed to visit her mother to obtain 
her consent to such a step. This was not only refused, but the 
savage parent actually endeavored to sell her child into a slavery 
worse than death—a horror from which the girl escaped only 
by precipitate flight to the safety of the cloister. Children, 
therefore, must be kept at school uninterruptedly until, by mar- 
riage there, they form new family ties and are prepared to settle 
down in a truly civilized and Christian form of life. ° Then, with 
the progress made among the younger members of a tribe, we 
may reasonably hope to see the gradual development of civilized, 
Christian communities. 

In spite of many obstacles our missionaries have done and are 
doing much towards gaining this great object. We begin by 
gathering together as many as possible of the better-disposed, 
younger members, who, when unmolested, are generally anxious 
to avail themselves of their opportunities for material and moral 
improvement. Thus withdrawn from bad influences, they are 
formed into societies having but few rules, where they frequent- 
ly meet each other and receive suitable instructions. They are 
not slow, under these circumstances, to adopt civilized habits 
and customs, and whole families are thus often prepared for the 
sacraments and become good and practical Catholics. They are 
then formed into regular societies, whose rules and regulations 
are fixed according to the condition and circumstances of each 
agency, and which regulate not only their religious habits but 
also the general details of their sccial life, and, in some sense, 
take the place of the law not yet established. While no commu- 
nity can exist without laws, we have no means of compelling 
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obedience, and the only penalty is reproof or expulsion. The 
missionary’s hold on the Indian arises solely from the faith and 
confidence of the latter. But it is certain that very many of the 
younger members prove theniselves tractable and promising sub- 
jects. Removed from evil influences, receiving constant instruc- 
tion, aid, and encouragement, associating with those only who 
think and act as they do, they will steadily improve, their wills 
are strengthened, bad habits are replaced by good ones, they 
learn to respect themselves and their families, and, under the in- 
fluence of God’s grace, they realize and enjoy the benefits of 
Christianity and civilization. Thus trained there is but little 
danger of their relapse into barbarism, and they soon become 
capable of meeting white men on an equal footing. 

This desirable and promising work is obstructed by want of 
adequate means. A greater number of priests is needed for this 
great harvest in which the laborers are at present so few—priests 
who are not easily discouraged, but who come to stay and who 
will realize that their labors and trials, and perhaps their suffer- 
ings, may be great, but that their success and reward will be yet 
greater. These priests should be assured of a proper support. 
Laying no claim to mere luxuries, they should at least be exempt 
from anxious cares as to their sustenance, and have at their com- 
mand sufficient means to live according to the simple dignity of 
their station and sacred character. The necessary expenses of 
these missions and societies are great, and are constantly grow- 
ing as their sphere is enlarged. No aid can come from the [n- 
dians, for they have nothing as yet. Government aid cannot be 
expected for this specific work. It therefore rests entirely with 
the faith and zeal of Catholics to push on and enlarge this great 
work. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore recognized its 
importance when it directed that on the first Sunday of Lent in 
each year a special collection be held in all our churches for the 
benefit of the negro and Indian missions. It is a regrettable 
fact that while only two of these annual collections have been 
held, the amount of the second collection was materially less 
than that of the first. This must certainly arise only from an im- 
perfect understanding of the vast importance of the missions 
among the Indians. With the kindly aid of the clergy through- 
out the land in urging upon the people the need of a living and 
most active charity in favor of our home heathens, and of so 
many struggling missions among them, it cannot be doubted 
that Catholic zeal will provide the means for continuing this 
great work of civilizing the Indians and enriching them with 
the priceless gift of faith. 
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The matter is urgent. It will bear no delay. Already the 
policy of the general government provides for the extension of 
the public-school system to all Indian agencies. Whatever may 
be said of such a system in places where the church and good 
parents may supply the religious instruction necessary for the 
child, we cannot-close our eyes to the fact that no such redeem- 
ing opportunities of church and home exist for the Indian. To 
him a school without religion will inevitably become an irreli- 
gious school. The education of his mind without the necessary 
training of his heart to the practice of virtue may only increase 
his opportunities for evil and so prove a curse to his best inter- 
ests. He can be saved from this new danger only by quickly 
opening for him schools in which, together with a secular educa- 
tion, he may receive proper religious training. When he has 
once entered the public school of the reservation we may aban- 
don all hope of his future education in the truths of religion. 
Our Catholics, upon whose charitable aid this urgent work en- 
tirely depends, will surely not remain indifferent to a danger 
already very serious, and which may soon be beyond their power 
to control or obviate.’ 

In the interest of morality and good order it is vital to en- 
force the regulation made by the Indian Department that all the 
whites living or employed on the reservation shall be accom- 
panied by their families. This rule, so excellent in its purposes, 
is construed far too liberally in many cases, according to the 
whim or pleasure of the agent. These “ hangers-on” often prove 
the most serious obstacle to all improvements, for if their lives 
and habits are such as merit condemnation they are only too 
determined to exclude the light in which they would be scru- 
tinized, and to keep out the missionary whose voice would be 
raised loud in condemnation. Here is an ample field in which 
church and state can join hands, each working in its proper 
sphere, but each aiding, encouraging, and making effective the 
work cf the other. 

But in all these efforts it is important to remember that the 
work of evangelizing and civilizing the Indians in no manner dif- 
fers from similar work everywhere. There is no such thing as 
civilizing the Indian race as a wholesale operation, nor is their 
conversion to the true faith to be effected as an entire body, any 
more readily than such work could be done in any other commu- 
nity. The individuality of the Indian is as marked as that of 
the white man. There are good and bad among them, well-dis- 
posed and evil-disposed. There are many whose naturally good 
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« 

lives predispose them to receive the truth and to open their 
hearts to divine grace. There are others whose vicious lives and 
unrestrained passions render them hard of heart and less suscep- 
tible to the operations of grace. Those who oppose the onward 
march. of civilization and Christianity have their “reasons” for 
doing so, even as the infidels and sceptics of our-cultured centres 
of civilization. And, precisely as in the case of other men, the 
Indian must be treated and dealt with on the basis of his own in- 
dividuality, and with due regard to all those personal traits and 
circumstances that distinguish him from others around him. The 
knowledge of this fact may aid in the solution of this great prob. 
lem, and may obviate many of the obstacles that have hitherto 
prevented larger results in the nation’s work for the Indians. 


MARTIN Marty, O.S.B. 
Yankton, Dak. 





SUNSET BLESSINGS. 


THE sun upon the western sky, 
Mid-deep in setting, stands: 

His beams along the level lie, 
And bless it as with hands. 

O fingers of a dying day! 
Reach onward unto me, 

And bless me, ere he pass away, 
As ye do bless the lea. 


Our days drop downward one by one, 
Still fleeing from the night; 

But every setting of a sun 
Should bless us with new light. 

And as the sunbeams from the night 
For ever flee away, 

So should our souls conserve God's light, 
And all our life be day. 


FRANK WATERS. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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“THE STONES SHALL CRY OUT.” 


RECENT discoveries have borne eloquent testimony to the 
accuracy of the Old-Testament records. We all know that the 
credibility of the Scriptures has been mainly assailed on three 
grounds: (1) that the narratives could not have been written 
until long after the period of the events which are so confidently 
recorded ; (2) that the art of writing was but little known in 
primitive times ; (3) that the style of the Biblical writings pre- 
supposes an educatedness which most certainly was not common 
to the Eastern world. Now, each of these three objections is 
quite groundless. We may go so far even as to affirm that the 
exact opposite of such statements would be very close to the 
literal, exact truth. For, briefly, the contemporaneousness of 
the writers with their narratives is now proved to bean absolute 
certainty (we shall show this in but very few pages). The edu- 
catedness of the Hebrews, as of the Egyptians from whom they 
separated, was probably superior to that of the mass of modern 
Christians. And as to writing, it was as common an art upon 
clay or papyrus as it subsequently came to be upon vellum. Let 
us take this last point first; for to know how to write must be 
evidently antecedent to the composition of intelligible histories. 

That writing was known and practised in Judah, at the time 
when the Old Testament was being written, is a truth to which i 
the recently discovered monuments have borne undeniable testi- 
mony. Let us remember, to begin with, that the Israelites 
“came out of Egypt,” where learning and the fine arts had at- 
tained to a high standard, and where the civilization was at least 
as real as is our own. The scribe was as much honored in his : 
profession in Egypt, indeed throughout the whole of the Eastern 
world, as is the barrister, the savant, the literary man in these 
days of much-talked-of education. Long before Abraham there 
were grand libraries in the world. These libraries, stored with 
books on papyrus or on clay, flourished in all the Babylonian 
cities; they were accessible to the “respectable public,” pre- 
cisely as libraries are in our own days; they were catalogued, 
classified, and kept in order, as are the books in our great modern 
libraries ; indeed, there was no practical difference between the 
old treasure-houses of books and those which we proudly call 
modern. Such facts prove the educatedness of the ancients, 
just as the classics prove Greek or Roman culture, or the news- 
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papers prove modern, popular schooling. Of course, before the 
invention of printing, the “circulation” of thousands of copies 
was out of the question; but the reading of books which were 
stored in public libraries was not only possible, it was general. 

And consider, too, how admirably planted were the Hebrews 
—that is, after their wanderings were ended—for contact with 
civilization and enlightenment. Living midway between Assyria 
and Egypt, and bordering on highly civilized Phoenicia, they 
had opportunities of culture such as may be said to have been 
equal to those which are now enjoyed by Europeans. The 
Phoenicians were rich, industrious, and aspiring. In the time of 
Solomon they must have been masters of many arts which were 
contributive to the building of the Temple. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether, without the aid of King Hiram, Solomon could 
have completed his Temple. Those masterpieces of art-work 
which made the Temple of Jerusalem the wonder-house of both 
the ancients and the moderns prove how cultivated were the 
habits and the tastes of the contemporaries of David and Solo- 
mon and their “allies.” And just one word here as to the 
Tabernacle: Whence did the Hebrews, in their wanderings, get 
the culture, the accomplishments, which enabled them to rear 
the beautiful Tabernacle; or whence did they learn how to 
make the “golden calf,” and, still more, how to “grind it to 
powder,” unless they had brought with them out of Egypt a 
science and an art such as we, in these last times, have only 
ripened ? 

To come, however, to some quite modern testimonies, the 
discovery of the Moabite Stone, and also of the Siloam Inscrip- 
tion, prove that writing—and this, too, in difficult forms—was an 
art that was much practised B.c. 900. The Moabite Stone wasa 
monument that was erected by Mesa, a contemporary of Achab, 
who is called “a sheep-master ” in 4 Kings iii. 4. It was discov- 
ered twenty years ago by Mr. Klein. The inscription, which is 
very long (the last sentences are wanting, owing to a stupid 
breakage by modern disputants), begins, “I, Mesa, am the son 
of Chemosh-Gad, King of Moab, the Dibonite.”” The whole 
story told by Mesa coincides in every particular with the nar- 
ative which is given in the Book of Kings. Both its language 
and its characters are identical with those used in the Hebrew 
historic records of the Old Testament; or, more accurately, the 
dialect differs much less from the Bible dialect than does one 
English county-dialect from another. The very phrases seem all 
familiar to our ears. The characters belong toa form of the 
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Phoenician alphabet closely resembling that used by the Jews. 
Indeed, the writer of the one might be the writer of the other 
but for very slight, super-refined distinctions. 

Another discovery, that of the Siloam Inscription, which was 
found in Jerusalem itself, shows how the books of the Old Tes- 
tament must have been originally written, between the time of 
David and the “carrying away into Babylon.” This Inscription 
was engraved in a rock-cut tunnel which conveyed the water 
of the Virgin’s Spring to the Pool of Siloam—the only natural 
spring, by the way, which is now to be found in or about Jeru- 
salem. The ten or twelve lines of writing which tell the history 
of the excavation prove that engineering was perfectly under- 
stood by the ancients so far back as the time of King Ezechias 
and that “tunnelling” was worked then as it is worked now— 
being commenced at both ends at the same time. This same 
tunnel (which was 1,708 yards long) is spoken of in 4 Kings xx. 
20 and in 2 Par, xxxii. 30. The engraving on the stone is in 
the characters used for writing, which shows that the alphabet 
employed in Judah was that of a people who read books and 
preferred to write in the characters which were familiar to them. 
The carefulness of the writing, coupled with the fact that the In- 
scription was hidden away in an unapproachable spot, seem to 
show that ordinary workmen knew how to write what they 
could read, and were educated in a most creditable degree.’ 
And numerous dug-up monuments in Egypt and Assyria testify 
tothe same important truth. For it is most important, in the 
vindication of Bible-story, to know that the ancients were 
thoroughly competent for their task, and that readers were 
much too educated to be deceived. It was no more possible for 
a scribe, say BC. 1000, to palm off fictions on his average con- 
temporaries than it would be possible for a popular writer in 
New York or in London to palm off fictions instead of truths in 
the magazines. Most of the public and private monuments, at 
the period we refer to, were covered with inscriptions which 
were intended to be read not only by the unlearned but by the 
learned ; nor is it conceivable that such inscriptions could tell 
lies, nor that “the public” were unable to decipher them. Take 
the following curious item as an illustration: A collection of 
Egyptian epistles has come down to us unhurt—a collection 
which had this really scholarly object: to serve as a model for 
that special kind of composition which should best be used for 
public inscriptions. In the great library of Ninive were many 
such fragments. No doubt this great library was founded in 
‘imitation of the numerous public libraries in Babylonia. Nor 
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was the cataloguing of the books a neglected art. We have not 
ourselves reached perfection in the difficult art of cataloguing 
(all readers at public libraries bewail this truth!), but the 
ancients did their best, and they succeeded in cataloguing at 
least some of their collections. Their “editions,” too, were as 
well emended as are our own. When we read in the Old Testa- 
ment that the scribes of Ezechias made a new edition of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, we need no stretch of the imagination to 
picture the literary task; nor can we doubt that this new edi- 
tion was shelved in some great library which was intended for 
the popular research. It is more than probable that a better use 
was made in early times of the opportunities which were 
afforded by the libraries than is made in these days, when the 
libraries are less frequented than are the theatres, the music-halls, 
or even the clubs. 

Such reflections are quite pertinent to our more immediate 
inquiry—the reliableness of the Old-Testament records. We 
would lay it down as an axiom that the Scripture records are 
reliable, even to the smallest detail of information. We are 
under inexpressible obligation to the explorers of buried ruins— 
to Layard, to Wilkinson, to Rawlinson—for having revealed to 
us (for it is a kind of revelation) the evidences for the historic ac- 
curacy of the Old Testament. Those huge yet artistic copies of 
the “ discoveries” which may be seen in some of the European 
museums—and which, in drawings, may be handled in one large 
volume, put together by Messrs. Macphail and Pollock Simpson 
—prove to us that the grand narratives of the Old Testament 
were literally, not suggestively, true. How startling, if how 
quaint, is the dug-up representation of Adam and Eve and the 
Eden apple-tree ; how significant is the Assyrian’sculpture of 
the Tree of Life; how real, if how droll, is the sketch of Noe 
leaving the Ark, of the Exodus, of the strawless bricks, of the 
Jewish captives! Ina capital little pamphlet by Mr. Sayce (the 
Oxford professor of comparative philology), called Zhe Wit- 
ness of the Ancient Monuments to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
these historic points are neatly traced and put together. Weal- 
lude to them here because it would be idle to speak of details— 
monumental and sculptured details of Bible truths—unless we had 
before us the general testimony to their acceptance as well as 
the general proofs of ancient “educatedness.” The point is SO 
important that we must insist upon it. It is not sufficiently 
borne in mind that the Hebrews were a cultured race; that they 
possessed a literary knowledge of the world’s story; that they 
were the allies of the most civilized of peoples, as well as the 
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heirs of past discoveries. They were cultured up to that point 
which would render literary imposition as hopeless as it would 
be quite without motive. We may therefore proceed to quote 
the “monuments” in all confidence. They are auxiliary, but 
they were not needed for demonstration. Egypt and Assyria 
have now become material witnesses to truths which were 
already morally assured. The long-buried stones have been 
dug up to rebuke the modern impugners of the old faith; the 
cities of the ancient world have come forth from their graves to 
testify to the truth of the old records. 

To any one who has closely studied the “ revelations of the 
monuments,” the “ civilization” of Egypt, of Assyria, of Baby- 
lonia is as patent as is the civilization of imperial Rome. Sen- 
nacherib and Thelgathphalnasar, Nabuchodonosor and Cyrus, 
now talk to us quite as familiarly as do Horace or Juvenal; while 
we can trace the very forms of the letters, the characters, in which 
the prophets recorded their prophecies, in which Isaias or Jere- 
mias “ wrote” their thoughts. To go further back, in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis there is an account of an expedition 
against Palestine made by Chodorlahomor, King of Elam, and his 
allies of the southern parts of Babylonia. Now, this account has 
been rejected by modern sceptics, on the ground that the inva- 
sion of so distant a country was practically out of the question 
in those early days. But “the monuments ” have proved to us 
that long before the days of Abraham kings of Babylon carried 
their arms as far as Palestine, and even crossed over to Cyprus 
and to the Sinaitic peninsula, which one of the Babylonian kings 
claimed to have conquered. Bricks are now to be seen in the 
British Museum from which we learn, by inscriptions, that Cho- 
dorlahomor did conquer Babylonia and that his son became 
ruler of Larsa. Further investigations show that Larsa was 
“Ellasar,” and that Eri-Aku was identical with Arioch ; so that, 
city for city and personal name for personal name, the account 


_ in the Book of Genesis is now vindicated. 


In some store-chambers in Egypt “strawless bricks” have 
been discovered by the indefatigable explorer, M. Naville, who 
remarks that we may see in these strawless bricks the work of 
a bitterly oppressed people when the order came, “ Thus saith 
the Pharao, I will not give you straw.” 

As Egypt declined the kingdom of Assyria grew. It was 
with Assyria, a good deal more than with Egypt, that the later 
history of the Israelites had to do. The inscriptions on Assyrian 
monuments prove the accuracy, the exactness, of the Bible 
account of Assyrian conflicts with Israel and Judah. It would 
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be impossible in this short article to do more than make al. 
lusion to a very few of the points of the agreement. Thus, 
it has been objected that the great Assyrian monarchy was 
not likely to have troubled itself greatly about the petty powers 
of Judah and Israel. On the contrary, the “ monuments” have 
now proved to us that, from the time of Jehu downwards, the 
Assyrian kings were almost perpetually in relation, sometimes 
friendly and sometimes inimical, with the people of Samaria and 
Jerusalem. The names of personages spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament are found inscribed on Assyrian monuments of the same 
date. Even the tribute-bearers of Jehu can now be seen in the 
British Museum, sculptured on an obelisk which was brought 
by Sir A. H. Layard from the ruins of Calah, in Assyria. These 
tribute-bearers carry bars of gold and silver, and they wear 
fringed robes reaching down to their ankles, 

The successes of Jeroboam II. are monumentally explained in 
the same way. The operations of Thelgathphalnasar are detailed 
with much exactness in his annals, and are in precise accord with 
the details of the Old Testament. The true chronology of the 
Israelite and Jewish kings has been cleared up at last by Assy- 
rian records, It has been discovered that the Assyrians reckon- 
ed their time by the names of public officers changed each year; 
and lists of these public officers have been found, so that we can 
now fix the dates from B.C. gog to the close of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The tenth chapter of Isaias—long a bone of conten- 
tion from the difficulty of reconciling historic items—has now 
been completely cleared of every difficulty. The particular in- 
vasion of Judah and the capture of Jerusalem, referred to: in the 
tenth and twenty-second chapters, have been “ monumentally” 
proved to be accurate. Among the clay books of -Ninive are 
the most exact, lengthy accounts of many a conflict between the 
Assyrians and the Hebrews; and even the very omissions in the 
clay books are shown to have been suggested by the humbling 
facts which are recorded in the Old Testament. And just a 
word as to the Babylonian Empire : it rose upon the ruins of the 
Assyrian Empire, and Jerusalem was destined to fall by the hand 
of a Babylonian, not of an Assyrian, conqueror. The monuments 
now confirm for us the truth of the Bible statements; they 
amplify the whole history of Cyrus; and they further make it 
certain that the writers of the Bible narratives were contempo- 
rary with the facts which they record, so far as all the disputed 
details are concerned. 

The relation of the Old Testament to the New is of supreme, 
indeed of final, importance. If the prophecies were the product 
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of a later age than the assumed one, there is an end of their 
value, of their inspiration. The monuments have proved that 
the prophecies of the “ major” prophets were all written at the 
times which have been ascribed to them. Space does not permit 
us to quote the proofs. It is in the minuteness of details that the 
best proofs are to be found; and this minuteness needs close 
study for its unravelment. It is certain that there is no study, in 
the way of Biblical evidences, which is so certain to repay the 
earnest, patient student as the study of those dug-up witnesses 
from the buried nations of the East which have come to life again 
toassure us of Bible-facts. Nor is it creditable to the modern im- 
pugners of the old faith that they utterly ignore the living witness 
of the old stones. Conscious, indeed, of the surpassing importance 
of such testimony, they have sought to lessen its obvious force by 
showing that the apocryphal books—notably the Book of Tobias 
_ and the Book of Judith—are “most certainly utterly wrong on 
historical points.” Such an evasion is not honest, for this simple 
reason: that Jewish writers who lived in the days when Persian 
power had gained ascendency had no chance of consulting the 
monuments of the old contemporaries. Greek writings, Greek 
fictions, were their authorities; so that, historically, they were 


very liable to be wrong. We are not saying that they were 


” 


wrong; we are not debating it; we only say that their “ history 
is not “the point.” We are speaking now of those “canonical ” 
books which all Christians have always accepted; and of them 
we have the literal vindication. And it is certainly curious that, 
while the growth of modern discovery has lessened the credit of 
Greek historical writers, it has illumined, it has illustrated, it has 
verified the historical statements, and even the allusions, of the 
Old Testament. It isthe fact of the Biblical writers being the 
contemporaries of the described events which gives to their 
writings the personal interest of observers as well as the absolute 
certainty of perfect accuracy. So, too, it is the fact of the pro- 
phets prophesying “antecedently "—a fact which the discovered 
monuments have now established—which gives to those prophe- 
cies a determined signification, such as any doubt in regard to 
date would render impossible. That difficulties must always re- 
main as to points of chronology in the Old Testament is a matter 
of course which no critical student would wish to question; but 
enough evidence has been forthcoming to remove every read diffi- 
culty, such as appertains to authenticity or genuineness. The 
stale objections which used to be drawn from classic writers have 
been utterly quashed by the (new) material witnesses; the only 
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difficulties now remaining being insoluble from their very nature, 
which is intellectual or spiritual, but not critical. 

Briefly, that we may make this short paper at least didactic 
in point of argument if not of treatment, let it be repeated that 
the discovery of the ancient monuments of Egypt, of Assyria, of 
western Asia proves the minute (not only the general) Scrip- 
tural exactness; proves the prevalence of the habits of reading 
and of writing in times antecedent to even Abraham; proves the 
fidelity of the narratives of the Old Testament on points which 
had been forgotten by classic writers (notably, take the recovered 
remains of the Hittite empire); proves the existence of grand 
Babylonian libraries; proves the truth of the “ picture” of Ori- 
ental society as it is presented by the Old-Testament writers; 
and proves, above all, the contemporaneousness of the writers 
with the events which they familiarly recorded. Sothat it may 
be safely affirmed that people who want to disbelieve have a 
harder task than those who want to believe; and that people 
who want to believe need really no exercise of their faith, so far 
as the historic groove of Scripture evidence is concerned. 

ARTHUR F. MARSHALL. 





HOW SHALL WE TEACH MORALITY? 


No one has yet dared to affirm that moral training for chil- 
dren is unnecessary, or that the state should assume an attitude 
of indifference towards virtue and vice. Differences of opinion 
exist as to the ways and means best adapted for the teaching of 
morality, but there is now becoming manifest a general agree- 
ment among Christian denominations that the most improved 
methods of the modern educator should be utilized in favor of 
the soul's higher aspirations. The good citizen, the reliable mer- 
chant, the incorruptible official holding a place which demandsa 
lofty standard of conduct, are personifications of moral convic- 
tions. Great is the demand for men of this type, and the supply 
ig not regulated entirely by the demand. The same is true in 
the domestic circle. Progressive civilization has not yet pro- 
duced too many good husbands and exemplary wives. The 
moral virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, are 
incorporated as parts in a whole, and take concrete shape in the 
great characters of every nation. Experience shows that these 
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noble moral qualities are not of spontaneous growth. There is 
a process of evolution in each individual which is variable and 
dependent on external as well as internal causes. 

Earnest men of all denominations are asking, What are the in- 
fluences which make for morality ? Isit separable from religion ? 
Can children at school be improved by positive moral teaching 
as they are improved in their knowledge of arithmetic, or should 
the whole burden of teaching morality be assigned to parents 
and the church to which they belong? 

In answer to these questions a large amount of valuable evi- 
dence has been collected during the past two years by the com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the working of existing 
laws and the present condition of facts relating to elementary 
education in England and Wales. Three large blue-books have 
been sent to Parliament containing stenographic reports of the 
testimony given by one hundred and fifty-one competent wit- 
nesses. A liberal allowance of time was granted—ninety-five 
days—for the taking of the testimony, and fifty-one days for the 
preparation of the final report. Documentary information was 
obtained through the diplomatic agents from various foreign 
countries, also from the United States and the British colonies. 

The discussions between the commissioners and the repre- 
sentatives of the various denominations touch on the vital points 
of the religious question in schools. As Parliamentary blue- 
books are not widely circulated, it will be more interesting to 
make extended quotations than to attempt a condensation. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M.A., D.D., a Congregational minister at 
Huddersfield, was questioned concerning the objections of Non- 
conformists to the recognition given in the present educational 
system to the work of denominational schools. 

“CANON GREGORY.—Do the members of the Church of England pay 
school-board rates in Huddersfield ?>—Of course they do. 

“ Are the rates heavy ?—They are pretty heavy. 

“Are the church schools rated? are the buildings rated ?—Yes, all 
schools are rated; that is one matter we complain of. 

“Then you first mulct the church people of the rates, then you mulct 
their schools, and then you complain of them because they have not 
sufficient money to spend on their schools ?—I do not do that. 

“I thought that the great burden of your complaint about church 
schools was that there was not sufficient money to fit them properly ?— 
Yes; but I do not mulct the church schools of any money. If you ask my 
Opinion, I think that no elementary schools ought to be rated for any 
purpose. 

“Do the church people like the system in Huddersfield, or do they 


grumble at having to pay the money ?—I dare say some of them grumble. 
VOL. XLVIII,—38 
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“ Do they not feel it to be a gross violation of religious liberty to have 
to maintain schools of which they entirely disapprove ?—I am not aware 
that they do. 

“ Have you heard many say so ?—Possibly a few. 

“Ts it not a great hardship that people who think that the top and bot- 
tom of education ought to be founded upon and upheld by religion should 
have to support a school from which religion is excluded ?—Religion is 
not excluded from our board schools. 

“It is as nearly as possible, is it not? You have only a little sham ?— 
There is no sham about it; I was there only a few days ago, and I never 
saw a more impressive service anywhere. 

“Is it not an obvious thing that those of us who believe in religious 
education should feel that it is a gross violation of our religious liberty 
that we should have to maintain schools of which we entirely disapprove? 
—I do not think so at all. 

“You think it is right for us to be coerced, but wrong for you ?—I would 
not coerce anybody. 

“ But you coerce church people to pay for board schools of which they 
disapprove ; you say that is right, but that it is wrong to coerce people who 
disapprove of denominational schools ? 

“lf religion is separated from secular instruction upon the week-day, 
is not a child very apt to grow up with the idea that religion is a thing for 
Sundays, and has nothing to do with the other six days of the week ?—No, 
I do not think so. 

“Ts not that a very common feeling in England ?—I am afraid it is, even 
with those who goto a day-school and a Sunday-school too; it is sadly too 
common. 

« Are the parents of the Huddersfield children, do you think, able to teach 
them religicn ?—I think that many of them are. 

“Do you think that they do teach them religion ?—I am afraid not ; they 
trust very much now to the Sunday-school teachers. 

“ How long do the children attend school on Sundays ?—An hour and a 
half in the morning and an hour and a half in the afternoon. 

“Do they all come both times p—There is a very large attendance. 

“What is the average attendance? Would it be 70 per cent, ?—About 
that, I think. 

“That isa very short timein which to instil religious truth into the chil- 
dren’s minds, is it not >—I think it is long enough.” 


Evidently the Rev. Robert Bruce never made careful obser- 
vations in an afternoon Sunday-school. It is with the greatest 
reluctance that boys especially can be urged to attend regularly. 
From the boy’s point of view there are many reasonable objec- 
tions. The Sunday dinner has the most attractive bill of fare, 
and the consequent mental condition is not favorable to hard 
study. Besides, papa is generally very benignant on that occa- 
sion, and if a boy is allowed the choice he will generally enjoy 
the home comforts in preference to Sunday-school. Teachers of 
experience recognize that the best school work can be done in 
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the morning, and for this reason the first lesson of the day is 
arithmetic, because it is difficult to learn. Certainly the short 
time allowed to instil religious truth into the minds of the 
children at the Congregational Sunday-school at Huddersfield 
would not be sufficient for any important branch of secular 
study. 

In response to further questions the same witness continued 
to answer broadly but not clearly in stating his dim perceptions 
regarding the basis of moral teaching and the limits of the in- 
tuitional system. 


“Rev. Dr. Morse.—As to the moral teaching given in board schools, 
upon what basis would you rest it ?—On the moral law written on the human 
heart and conscience. 

“Would you think it justifiable to enforce the performance of moral du- 
ties by any reference to religious sanctions ?—I very much question that in 
reference to a day-school. 

“ Would you rest it upon an intuitional system of morals?—Yes. ‘ First 
that which is natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual.’ 

“You say a natural system of morals; is that equivalent to what we may 
call the pagan system of morals taught by the Greeks and Romans ?- No. 

“What is it more particularly? where does it come from ?—With the 
progress of human society the natural conscience has considerably in- 
creased in power and in vividness of conception. 

“The ethical teaching which you would recognize is not Christian 
ethics ?—I recognize Christian ethics, certainly. If I were teaching my 
children I should teach them so. 

“Do you mean in your official capacity >—Yes. 

“In board schools you would teach natural morality and not Christian 
morality >—I would teach morality, as far as I could. 

“ But it is essential that you should lay stress upon the basis of what you 
are teaching ?—-I do not think it is necessary. 

“Not in teaching morals ?—No. 

“Not in teaching a system which is intended to restrain evil-doers ?— 
That can be done by the ministers or clergymen on Sunday, and by Sunday- 
school teachers, and by parents.” 


Cardinal Manning, who was present as a member of the Royal 
Commission and listened to the foregoing evidence, decided to 
assist the inquiry. He directed the attention of the witness to 
some facts often conveniently ignored even in the United States— 
namely, that the government was not first historically in the 
field of education ; that parents felt ita duty of conscience to seek 
education, and asserted the right to choose the methods and con- 
trol the system established by their own voluntary efforts. In 
this matter parental responsibility was the motive which urged a 
Christian people to secure for their children schools in which the 
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doctrines of the Christian religion, as well as other studies, should 
be taught. Before the year 1845 the right of parents and the 
conscience of parents were the motive and rule of education in 
England. 

When the state came in to claim a supreme right to compel 
the education of children it was bound to make provision 
for the conscience of parents, inasmuch as the whole system of 
the government is founded upon the most profuse recognition of 
freedom of conscience. To this lucid statement Rev. Robert 
Bruce replied : 


“TI do not see that; it can provide what, in the conscience of the state, 
it thinks that the parents should comply with. 

«“ CHAIRMAN.—Are you quite sure that the state has got a conscience ?— 
It ought to have. 

“ CARDINAL MANNING.—I am coming to that, but for the present I mean 
to say this : Given compulsion, there must be a provision made for the con- 
science of parents; if not, the state would compel parents under penalties 
to do that to which they conscientiously object. Therefore my first ob- 
jection against a universal school-board system would be that it violates 
the whole basis of our commonwealth.—I said the contrary ; that the pres- 
ent system compels me and a number of other Nonconformists to pay for 
the teaching of the Roman Catholicreligion and the teaching of the Church- 
of-England religion, and that it violates my conscience in compelling me to 
pay for it. 

“To that I should make two objections; the one is, that the money of 
the state does not go to teaching religion in our schools. How can we 
know that? 

“I believe that I can affirm that. The very long experience that I have 
had now of forty and more years in schools would tell me so, because the 
money* that is received from the state does not suffice even for the secular 
part of the teaching ; it would not pay the stipend of the teachers, and it 
would not provide the house in which it is taught; so that the teaching of 
religion in a denominational school is thrown entirely upon the managers. 
There is a contract between the government and the denominational 
schools, whereby the government purchases the three R’s (I will say for 
brevity) at a sum certainly much less than that for which the government 
could institute and maintain schools for that purpose. Therefore my 


* Elementary education, as now established in England, is sustained by money from three 
sources—the parliamentary grant, local resources in the form of rates, subscriptions, or endow- 
ments, and school fees. For the year 1886 the total income for the maintenance of all elemen- 
tary schools, including voluntary contributions from all sources, was £6,827,189, of which 
£2,866, 700—about 42 per cent.—came from the central government. Considered with reference 
to the individual scholar, the annual government grant per head has recently been computed as 
178. 2%d., to which-were added 22s. 114d. from local taxation and fees, making a total of £1- 
198. 4d., which is equal to $9 44 in our money. These figures do not include the cost of build- 
ings, repairs, etc. Between the years 1860 and 1886 the average salaries of teachers have been 
considerably increased. A principal’s salary isnow £132; assistant teachers, according to rank, 


receive from £60 to £90. 
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first answer would be that the money of the state does not go for religious 
teaching. But it would seem to me that you admitted that natural 
morality might be taught in schools ?—Yes.” 

“Do not you admit that there is natural religion ?—Yes. 

“Is not the state bound to maintain natural religion and morality—for 
instance, the existence of God, and that he is a lawgiver, and that his laws 
are the great outlines of the obligations of man? Surely no state can exist, 
unless it becomes atheist, without recognizing the obligation to teach nat- 
ural religion and natural law?—Is the state obliged to teach everything 
that* is true ? 

“I am certainly of opinion that the state is bound to teach both natural 
religion and natural law.—I do not think so, because I should say that 
there are certain truths in astronomy which the state is not bound to teach, 
but astronomers, 

“I do not call astronomy either religious or moral.—I was speaking of 
things that are true. 

“Iam confining my argument distinctly to things religious and moral. 
lam trying to reach the principle upon which the system which you are 
proposing—the universal school-board system—can rest, and I must say 
that I can find none. I believe it to be unjust, and I will tell you why: It 
would assume for the state a supreme power contrary to the right of con- 
science in parents. Now, the first natural right, we know, in parents is the 
right of choosing the education of their;children, and the teachers of their 
children, and the companions of their children, and it would seem plain that 
the state cannot assume to itself the supreme right of controlling that.— 
I do not think they should control it. 

“On what ground could such a claim be founded? Does it exist in nat- 
urallaw? The right of parents exists in natural law. Is this claim on the 
part of the state to be found in natural law?—I do not think that either de- 
nominational schools or board schools exist in natural law. 

“Am I not right in saying that, even according to the law of nature, 
there is a natural religion and a natural morality, andjthat man, as man, 
comes under those two obligations >—Yes. 

“ And therefore the education of man, as man, in the order of nature 
alone, leaving Christianity out of sight, must be controlled by those two 
great laws. Man must be formed in the knowledge of natural religion and 
morality; and it seems to me that the board-school system does not do 
that.—I should take the objection that clergymen, Independent ministers, 
and Roman Catholics sometimes do interfere with the right of the parents; 
they take the responsibility off the parents. 

“ Nobody can do that.—But they do it. 

“I think not.—I have had cases of parents sending children to school, 
and ministers of some church coming and saying they must not do it. 

“There may be particular cases where some persons misconduct them- 
selves, but I am speaking of the system.—So am I. 

“By our law at this moment the denominations are permitted to form 
schools freely under the control of the department under inspection, and 
all conditions necessary; but they are left entirely free to form a school 
which shall be Congregationalist or Catholic. There, as it seems to me, is 
no interference with the conscience of parents, because they are not bound 
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to send their children there.—But we are not allowed to do that under the 
present system. 

“ How so ?—Because we are told that if there is sufficient accommodation 
in the church school we shall not have any other school in the district. 

“Wait a moment; I am going to make a concession to you. I quite 
admit that there are residual difficulties to be found all over the country. 
Again and again you have said in evidence that the small schools of the 
country are often very inefficient, and I have a very strong feeling that 
when Nonconformists are scattered over the country, and are unable to 
form schools of their own, there is very great hardship in compelling them 
to attend the parish national school; and I also feel that my own people 
would be compelled in the same way, and I object to it strongly. But that 
does not touch the system; these are residual difficulties, I admit, but it 
appears to me your remedy erects the residual difficulty into the rule for 
the whole land. I object to that. The system ought to be based upon its 
own proper principles, and those residual difficulties dealt with afterwards. 
—I want a system in which the Roman Catholics, the Protestant Church, 
and Dissenters may all work amicably together, as men believing in what 
is good, as we do in our Board, and as the members of this commission do. 

“That would bring in natural religion and natural morality, and also 
Lord Norton’s general Christianity, and that would raise immensely the 
system of board schools ; but you said, I think, that if the parents neglect 
their duty the state may come in to protect the rights and interests of 
children P—In some instances, but it is a very delicate question. 

“T entirely agree with you, and nobody knows better than Lord Nor- 
ton, who has been laboring all his life nearly in industrial schools, that 
industrial schools really are penal upon bad parents, because their children 
are put into industrial schools and the parents are made to pay.—Yes. 

“That seems to me an exercise of the protective right of the state, 
which is justifiable on principle, namely, that when parents neglect their 
duty and children are abandoned, then the state might come in; but giv- 
ing up that category of bad parents, which you do, I contend that the state 
has no right to come in over all other categories of good parents.—What 
is the value of that religion to those parents ? 

“To the individuals none, but in the system it is supreme. Why would 
not such a system as this satisfy you: that the state should give to all 
those who are ready to found and maintain schools without asking them 
what they are in religion? And I would say even this, let there be a cate 
gory of the Church of England, the Congregationalists, the Wesleyans, the 
Catholics, and the Agnostics, if you like, and secular board schools; I will 
reduce the board schools to a category, and let the state freely give sup- 
port to all; that would be but fair. It would seem to me that then we 
ought not to be tied down to one source only of public money, as the vol- 
untary schools at this moment are only paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund; and, as Lord Norton said, any want of efficiency in voluntary 
schools may be fairly traced to their want of funds compared with the 
abundant wealth which is in the hands of the school board derived from 
two sources of public money. I would deal with all alike; you would not 
object to that ?—I wish all to be put on one level. I want a system in 
which the teacher may be either a Roman Catholic, Protestant, Dissenter, 
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or Nonconformist, and where the children shall never be asked questions 
about religious beliefs; where they shall be meeting together as brothers 
and sisters; and if there is anything further to be taught, let the clergy- 
men or ministers teach it. 

“I must object to that; that is a mixed system; it is the system of 
common schools in America, and in America there is a very wide-spread 
and powerful reaction on the part of the parents for what is called ‘the 
home’ against the common-school system. We believe that to be the only 
system that will preserve our education. I will only ask you one question 
more. I believe that there was never a claim on the part of the state to 
educate the citizens of the state, except in Athens, and that it was adopted 
in the first French Revolution, from which I believe the present theories 
in England have derived themselves; and I do not know of any law in 
which the parental right has not been recognized as supreme, unless it be 
forfeited in the case of abuse or neglect; and therefore I object to the 
board-school system zz Zofo upon the ground that it is founded upon a 
principle which I must say, with all respect, is heathen—I use the term 
classically. You do not agree with that?--No; I want to see a system in 
which we can all work harmoniously together. I sit myself in the school 
board in Huddersfield by the side of the Roman Catholic priest, and we 
are very good friends; and I do not see why the children should not do 
the same in school.” 


With classical propriety it may be said that the Rev. Robert 
Bruce seems unable to distinguish between the Christian and the 
pagan standard of education. In this respect he is typical of a 
large class of people in the United States. The charge reason- 
ably made against them is that they profess to be satisfied with 
very imperfect results in religious instruction, and unjustly ac- 
cuse of a want of patriotism those who try to point out their 
error. We Catholics have no desire to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions existing among American citizens when we assert our con- 
victions as to the teaching of Christian morality. It is a subject 
on which we are entitled to form an opinion and to express it 
vigorously. The good work done in Catholic schools for secular 
education demands recognition officially and financially as long 


as the state collects taxes for school purposes. It is false Amer- 


icanism, and was condemned by the founders of the republic, to 
establish by law a system of education which imposes taxation 


without representation. 
THomMas McMILLAN. 
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A MEDIZVAL BARON AT HOME. 


THE writers of historical novels and romances have much to 
answer for. They have deeply impressed the popular mind 
with an utterly misleading picture of the life of the middle ages, 
Their barons and knight-errdnts, stately dames and beauteous 
damsels, are the accepted types of the men and women of five 
centuries ago. Most people have been gradually persuaded into 
the belief that desperate combats, sieges, and sackings, hair- 
breadth escapes and blood-curdling adventures, were the ordi- 
nary, every-day events of the far-off times, when, as a matter of 
fact, some of the most beautiful works were executed that human 
minds ever conceived and human skill realized. Those who 
talk as if the middle ages were all strife and rapine seem to for- 
get how much evidence we have, in medizval buildings, books, 
and works of art, that there were long periods of peace and 
security without which such things could never have come into 
existence. Storm and strife there was, no doubt, but after all not 
so very much more than there is in our owntime. Bu wars 
were more localized than they are now; for one day of vattle 
there were a hundred days of peace, and when we get a real 
sight of one of the men of the middle ages he seems a very dif- 
ferent character from our old friends Fitzurse, De Bracy, and 
Bois-Guilbert, who swagger so grandly and fight their way so 
fiercely through the changing scenes of Jvanhoe. 

M. Hagemans, a Belgian antiquary, gives us such a real sight 
of a French baron of the fourteenth century in a little volume,* 
in which he has published for the first time the accounts kept 
day by day from 1327 to 1329, by the clerk or steward of the 
Seigneur Jean de Blois at the castle of Chateau-Renault in the 


. west of France. Jean de Blois belonged to a family which was 


connected by marriage with the royal house of France. Among 
the guests that he entertained at Chateau-Renault on January 2, 
1327, was Margaret de Valois, the sister of King Philip ; and one 
of his own nephews was among the most wealthy men of the 
time. Yet the accounts kept by his clerk, “ Master Colin,” show 
that he lived at a very moderate rate, and, although he was gene- 
rous, open-handed, and anything but parsimonious, the big men 


* Vie domestiqgue d'un seigneur chatelain"du moyen dge d’apres des documents originaux 
inédits. Par G. Hagemans, ancien membre de la Chambre des Representants, Antwerp: 
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of our own day, the railway kings and the successful capitalists, 
would consider such an expenditure as that of the lord of 
Chateau-Renault to be penury itself. To quote M. Hagemans’ 
book : 

“ The total expenses for one hundred and eighty-one days—that is, for a 

term of six months—amount to 277 livres, 8 sous, 9 deniers, equivalent in 
intrinsic value to 3,329.25 francs, or, taking into account the modern value 
of money, 19,975.50 francs—say 40,000 francs for the year [z.2., about $8,000 
or £1,600 sterling !] Assuredly this was not very much for an establish- 
ment organized like that of Jean de Blois, who had his chaplain, clerk, 
squires, guards, sergeants-at-arms, huntsmen, cooks, butlers, pantlers, 
grooms, messengers, footmen, torch-bearers, fishermen, maid-servants—in a 
word, a very numerous household to board and lodge, besides at least 
twenty horses in his stables.” * 
It is true, adds M. Hagemans, that Jean de Blois was a bachelor. 
But, though he had neither wife nor child, there were at least 
seventy people in his service at Chateau-Renault, besides the 
poor, to whom he was always very liberal. And the account- 
books show that he treated his household well and _ paid his 
workmen and subjects a fair wage. He was able todoso much at 
so small a cost because, although some things were quite as dear 
as they are at present, most of the necessaries of life were ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and many of them were produced on his own 
lands in sight of his castle-walls. 

The daily consumption of bread was 240 loaves of five French 
ounces each, equal to about 75 pounds, or about a pound of 
bread for each person in the castle. Wine—probably the thin 
wine of the country—was the ordinary drink, and of this 82 pints 
a day was the average allowance. The price was about 75 cen- 
times a pint—rather dear for vin ordinaire. The accounts show, 
indeed, that wine of all kinds was rather high-priced, as also were 
salt and fish, but bread and butcher’s meat were very cheap. 
Meat there was in abundance. On January 2, 1327, when the 
seigneur of Chateau-Renault entertained the king’s sister and a 
number of other guests, the accounts show that he had provided 
for their entertainment two oxen, six sheep, four deer, and a 
hecatomb of fowls, ducks, geese, capons, rabbits, and hares. 
There were a thousand loaves of bread and 240 quarts (/itres) of 
good wine—not a large proportion of drink to such a mighty 
feast. It is, however, to be noted that all this was not for a 
single repast, but for an entertainment that lasted at least two 

*To an English reader, accustomed to accounts kept in £, s., @., it is interesting to see 


these accounts of 1327 kept under the same heading, though of course in the old book /dr#, 
soldi, and denarii mean something different from ‘‘ pounds, shillings, and pence.” 
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days. The whole feast cost, in the money of to-day, a little over 
2,800 francs (say about $560). No such banquet could be given 
nowadays for the money. 

All through the season of Lent there was no meat on the table 
at Chateau-Renault, not even on Sundays. If we turn to the 
accounts for the Lent of 1329, we find at the outset, in the mar- 
gin, this note in quaint old French: “ Cz commence le harang de 
karesme achter’”’—“ Here the Lenten herring begins to be bought.” 
This harang de karesme, or Lenten herring, appears to have been 
the piece de résistance of the bill of fare at the baron’s table for 
forty days, Sunday and Monday. About 75 salt herrings were 
eaten daily, one fish for each person in the castle. By Easter 
3,000 had been bought and consumed, at a cost of 524 francs. 
Now and then some other fish was provided for the sake of 
variety —“ poisson de lestanc de Molton,” fish from a neighboring 
pond, but not many of them; “ guarpes”’ and “ draimes,” our old 
accountant calls them, the carp and bream of to-day. We hear 
also of lampreys and eels, eels that cost 53 francs each! and which 
M. Hagemans suspects to have been themselves a kind of lam- 
prey ; but this costly fare was not in Lent. Nor was it possible 
to vary the Lenten diet with eggs. They were strictly forbidden, 
and from Ash-Wednesday to Easter not one was brought into 
the castle ; but the accounts show that if eggs disappeared from 
the table there was a greatly increased consumption of onions, 
perhaps by way of compensation. Onions, indeed, appear to 
have been the principal vegetables used at the castle table. 
Peas, it is true, appear in the accounts in considerable quantities, 
but they are meant for horses, not for men, for we find them 
classed under the head of marchaucerie,* that is, stable matters. 

It would seem, then, that Lenten fasting and abstinence were 
well observed at Chateau-Renault. Alms-deeds were not for- 
gotten. Indeed, they had their appointed place in the daily 
routine of the castle, not in Lent only, but all the year round. 
Each morning, when the drawbridge was lowered for the day, 
the first visitors to enter were eight poor men who came to re- 
ceive the leavings of yesterday’s meals—probably no scanty alms 
in a household kept up on sucha scale. And besides the leav- 
ings, strictly so called, they were given portions specially set 
aside for them by the master of the house ina vessel that was 
placed for the purpose on the dining-table, and they had also 





* Marchaucerie meant literally what belonged to the department of the marécha/—z.e., the 
man who looked after the horses, In country villages in France and Belgium the word maré- 
chai is still used in this original sense, and suggests anything but dignity. 
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two sous a week in money. Two sous seem a small sum for 
eight people, but the equivalent money of to-day would be about 
seven and a quarter francs, so that each poor man had nearly a 
franc a week; and M. Hagemans reminds us that in those days 
people did not smoke tobacco or drink absinthe out of their 
pocket-money. Besides these daily alms something was always 
found for passers-by who came to beg for help at the castle. 

Poor people “on the tramp” were not the only chance visi- 
tors who went away from Chateau-Renault with their purses 
replenished by the visit. In the autumn and winter wandering 
minstrels would come for a day to enliven the old castle and 
amuse its master with their songs or feats of dexterity. Thus, 
one Friday, November 13, 1329, a“ menestrel qui jouet d’otseaux’’— 
aman whotravelled with some performing birds—exhibited them 
in the castle-hall, and the account-book shows that the baron 
gave him ten sous, rather more than seven dollars, for his after- 
noon’s work. A few days after another minstrel came and play- 
ed on a cornet, but he only got half the amount that was paid to 
the man with the birds. On the very same day “ ux povre clerc,” 
a poor scholar, asked for and received hospitality at the castle. 
He sang in the chapel during service, and when he went his way 
next day he had two francs and a half from the baron to help 
him on his journey. 

The accounts show that the master of Chateau-Renault was 
just as well as generous. One day his hounds in pursuit of a 
hare rushed across the low roof of a hut belonging to a poor 
woman and completely demolished it. A miserable shed it 
must have been to give way under such a shock. Next day’s 
accounts show that full compensation was paid for the damage. 
Every service done in connection with the household was duly 
noted and paid for, and the scale of wages appears to have been 
a high one considering the purchasing power of money. The 
accounts also show that whenever presents were received from 
neighboring seigneurs the servants who brought the gift were 
not allowed to go away empty-handed. Thus, a man who 
brought a present of some capons received a pourboire of eight 
deniers, about half a dollar ; while two carters who had the good 
fortune to bring two casks of wine from the Dame de St. Cire 
received a sum equal to no less than five and a half dollars for 
their trouble. Open-handed without being extravagant, the 
lord of Chateau-Renault evidently held that a gentleman should 
not be shabby or mean-spirited about money. Though the least 
item of expenditure was carefully noted each day, there was 
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nothing miserly about the Seigneur Jean de Blois. The ac- 
counts which record his daily expenses, gratuities, and alms re- 
veal the fact that he now and then risked and lost a little money 
at play with his friends. But his heaviest loss was only thirty 
francs, or about seven dollars, so that our old friend could hard- 
ly be called a gambler. 

Throughout the accounts give the impression of a peaceful, 
settled state of affairs, in which the daily life of the chateau ran 
on, varied by no greater event than the entertainment of a noble 
guest or a visit to some neighbor’s house at a distance. The 
fire and fury of the historical novelist is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Therecord is one of prudent economy, justice, and gene- 
rosity, which does high honor to the memory of this old baron 
of the “dark ages.” Assuredly he was no oppressor of the 
poor ; rather he used his modest fortune so that the peasants who 
dwelt within sight of the towers of Chateau-Renault had good 
cause to hold their seigneur’s name in benediction. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 





A PLEA TO MARY. 


O Mary, Mother! white of heart and soul— 
Bending in rapture o’er the Heavenly Guest, 
Whom thou didst harbor in thy stainless breast 

With joy undimmed by shade of future dole— 

Bend now from Heaven, if thou rememberest 

How the heart’s anguish slips the will’s control ; 
For there are babes o’er whom no mother bends, 
And there are hearths no fireside angel tends, 

Blank spaces that no earthly gifts may fill. 

But if thy Heart its tender pity sends 

Into those homes, no babe is motherless, 

No hearth is desolate: the joyous thrill 
That Christmas-tide did to the stable bring 

Can girdle all the world at thy sweet will; 

Thou and thy Babe each vacant spot can fill, 

Draw love-reft hearts to tenderest sheltering. 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 
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BLESSED CLEMENT HOFBAUER, C.SS.R., APOSTLE 
OF VIENNA. 


Ir the biography of a great secular character gives new zest 
to our efforts and seems to realize our dreams of perfection, how 
much more should the history of a favorite saint stimulate us 
to great and noble deeds! And there are few whose lives con- 
tain more valuable practical lessons of holy living than that of 
Blessed Clement Maria Hofbauer, whose beatification was cele- 
brated by a solemn triduum from October 15 to 18, 1888, in the 
old church of Maria-Stiegen in Vienna. 

But before outlining this wonderful man’s career I wish to 
say a few words about the times in which he lived. The period 
of his apostolate begins in 1785 and ends in 1820. During this 
period the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars kept 
European society in a state of almost continual fermentation. 
Before the outbreak of the great convulsion in France the false 
doctrines of Gallicans and Jansenists had already begun to un- 
settle the religious faith of the clergy, rulers, and people in 
many parts of Europe. Febronius and men like him were 
also at this time actively propagating error in Germany and 
Austria. The so-called “ progressive tendencies” of the age had 
found in the son and successor of Maria Theresa a blind ad- 
herent. When Joseph II., after the death of his pious mother 
in November, 1780, became sole ruler of the empire, he intro- 
duced a series of impious laws which have since borne in Austria, 
at least, the name of “ Josephinism.”” The theory that the state 
has the right of supervision of worship, that it should divorce re- 
ligion from education and attend only to making a man a citizen, 
was, under Joseph II., practically applied in Austria. Asa result 
the direct intercourse of the hierarchy with Rome was forbidden 
altogether, and the imperial embassy at Rome was the only channel 
through which communication with the Holy See could be had, 
and the pope’s authority restricted exclusively to what the state 
chose to consider “ religious matters.” Whatever came from 
Rome required the “‘placet regium” before it could be promul- 
gated. The state legislated on marriage; the bishops were 
instructed that under the new order of things they had au- 
thority to give the dispensations previously reserved to the 
pope. The expulsion of religious orders was followed by a 
wholesale confiscation of their property, and no less than seven 
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hundred cloisters, convents, monasteries, and abbeys were secu- 
larized within eight years. The education of the clergy was 
taken out of the hands of the bishops; seminaries controlled and 
superintendec by the state became the only nurseries for priests, 
who, unfortunately, frequently learned to look only to the state 
for favor, and if they became its willing tools their preferment was 
sure to be rapid. Such small matters as the ringing of the church- 
bells and the ornamentation of altars were also subjects of state 
regulation. With the church in a crippled condition, it can 
be readily understood to what an extent indifferentism was spread 
among both clergy and people, and the decay of faith resulted 
naturally in great laxity of morals. 

These few remarks will enable us to form some idea of the 
general condition of that period, and I am forced to make two 
observations upon it. First, unbelief, lack of faith, was the main 
defect of that era, and so God willed that “ faith,” strong, pure, 
and immovable, should be the means of recalling Christians to 
his service, and the bearer of this heavenly weapon was to be 
our saint. Secondly, those who were bent upon crushing out be- 
lief were the great and powerful, while the instrument chosen by 
God to frustrate the work of those in power was a powerless, 
penniless peasant, only an apprentice to a baker. 

Let us see who this man was and what he did. He was born 
in Tasswitz, a village in Moravia, on December 26,1751. His 
parents were poor, respectable, and pious people. When six years 
old his father died and left his mother a widow with six 
children, of whom he was the youngest. One day his good 
mother, leading him up to a crucifix and pointing to the figure of 
our crucified Lord, said to him: “ Look up and see who your 
Father now is; be careful to walk so as to please him.” He heard 
and obeyed those words, for from that time his life presents an 
unbroken record of sanctity. During the nine years following, 
which he spent at home, there was a daily increase in his love for 
God, which was manifested by his great assiduity in prayer and 
penance amid a life of the hardest toil for one of his years. He 
was a model of obedience, which is an excellent test of Christian 
virtue. Family circumstances at length brought about a disso- 
lution of his home associations, and it became necessary for him 
at the age of fifteen to rely solely upon himself. He accordingly 
apprenticed himself to a baker in Znaim, a small city not far from 
Tasswitz, and served afterwards in the same capacity in a monas. 
tery near Bruck, where he found in the abbot a friend, through 
whose kindness he was permitted to attend the Latin school at- 
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tached to the monastery. After the abbot’s death his yearnings 
‘towards union with God induced him to live as a hermit in a 
small hut in the vicinity of Tasswitz; but Josephinism soon com- 
pelled him to give up this manner of life, and we find him in his 
twenty-seventh year in Vienna working as a poor, humble baker. 
He felt clearly a religious vocation, he was most anxious to pre- 
pare himself for the priesthood, but he believed that God knew 
best how to order all things, and, with firm reliance upon the 
divine will, he bore his fate with never-murmuring resignation, 
willing—to use his own words—only what, when, and how 
God willed. While in Vienna he became acquainted with Peter 
Kunzmann, also a baker, poor like himself, and pious; and the 
two, though without means, following an ardent wish of their 
hearts, set out on foot on a pilgrimage to Rome, where they re- 
ceived the sacraments, and returned greatly strengthened in 
faith because of the wonderful way in which God had helped 
them to make the journey not only safely but without money. 
Shortly after their return Pius VI., deeply distressed at the de- 
plorable state of religious affairs in Austria, concluded to visit in 
person Emperor Joseph II. His Holiness arrived at Vienna 
in March, 1782. This visit, as is known, was a total failure. 
During the stay of the Holy Father, Clement Hofbauer, in the 
midst of a crowd of people, received the papal blessing, and that 
grace inspired him to visit once more the Eternal City. So 
he undertook the weary journey again, and, having arrived at 
Tivoli, he determined to try again his vocation as a hermit. He 
accordingly went to the bishop of the place, Barnabas Chiara- 
monti (afterwards Pope Pius VII.), and requested episcopal sanc- 
tion to live in the diocese of Tivoli as a hermit. After carefully 
examining the applicant and satisfying himself that Clement was 
one whom God had selected for some great work, the bishop not 
only granted his request, but in person invested him with the 
habit. The future apostle then retired to a solitude, where he ac- 
quired that close communion by prayer with his Master which 
continued all through his life, and this was what prepared him to 
overcome all his future difficulties in after-life. Here, after some 
months, he learned that it was not God's will that he should live 
apart from the world in prayer and contemplation all of his days, 
but that he would be called soon toa more active service, to harder 
trials and sufferings among men; so he retraced his steps to 
Vienna, where he applied himself again to his trade and to study. 
His poverty proved, of course, a great stumbling-block and pre- 
vented him from studying as he would have liked todo. Never- 
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theless he never complained, as we know from the celebrated 
ex-Jesuit, Albert Diesbach, whose acquaintance he made at that 
time, and who familiarized him with the writings of St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori, whose congregation he was soon to adorn. From 
the profound and varied knowledge which Clement Hofbauer 
possessed at this time it is generally believed that he received 
wisdom from above, but undoubtedly he thus acquired much of 
it.* After a time there came to him once more an inspiration to 
visit the tomb of the apostles, and he communicated his desire to 
a friend named Hiibl, who lay just then sick in a hospital, inviting 
at the same time this friend to join him. “ How can I,” said 
Hiibl, “since J am sick and have no money ?”’ But the man of God 
knew better. “For the first” (the health), he said, “God will 
provide ; and for the means, I.” And his faith proved that he was 
right; for God did indeed restore Hiibl’s health, while kind 
friends enabled Clement Hofbauer to carry out his part. So the 
two made the pilgrimage to Rome on foot, and, having arrived 
there late one evening, took lodgings near Santa Maria Maggiore’s, 
and resolved, before retiring, to visit on the next morning that 
church whose bells they should first hear. In this way they were 
led at daybreak to the church of San Giuliano, where they found 
a very devout community of priests assembled at their morning 
meditation. When they left the church they asked a boy out- 
side what congregation of priests that was, and the boy replied: 
“ Priests of the Order of the Most Holy Redeemer; and you will 
be among them.” These words impressed Clement Hofbauer deep- 
ly ; he went to the superior the same morning, opened his heart, 
and that master of souls, recognizing the vocation of the inquirer, 
offered him admission into the order. On the next day his friend 


* We extract the following incident from the excellent life of Blessed Clement by ‘“‘a 
member of the Order of Mercy” (Cath. Pub. Soc. Co., 1877): ‘*On Sunday during High 
Mass it began to rain heavily. The hardy Moravian (Clement), who could sleep as sweetly 
beneath the stars as on a comfortable bed, cared as little for rain as for sunshine. . . . But 
seeing three ladies in the porch, whose dress and mien proclaimed their exalted rank, hesitating 
to brave the rain-storm and quite unattended, he politely stepped forward and asked whether 
he could be of any service in procuring them a carriage, His offer was accepted ; the ladies in- 
vited him to drive home with them, Something in his frank, modest demeanor irresistibly attract- 
ed their sympathies. They plied him with questions—who he was, what he was, whence he came, 
how he supported himself. The eldest, with rare discernment of spirit, stirred his soul to its 
very depths by the suggestive question: ‘But perhaps you desire to become a priest?’ ‘I 
do!’ cried the delighted baker, beginning to see gleams of hope ; and he took the whole party 
into his confidence on the spot, saying frankly: ‘My most ardent and constant desire from 
infancy has been to become a priest, but I have always been too poor to finish my course of 
study.’ ‘ Your education shall be finished at our expense,’ said the eldest lady.” Thus, by an 
act of simple politeness native to his manly heart, Clement at thirty-four years of age was en- 
abled to finish those studies which were indispensable to the fulfilment of his sublime vocation. 
The name of the sisters who had the honor of assisting him was Maul,—EpITorR. ‘ 
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Hiibl, whom he had brought so providentially to Rome, applied 
and was also admitted. But as they were both foreigners, well 
advanced in years, some of the fathers in Naples were by no 
means pleased with their reception into the order. But fortu- 
nately the founder, St. Alphonsus Liguori, who was still alive 
though no longer superior, overcame that opposition by saying 
in a prophetic spirit: “God will not fail to increase his glory by 
these two Austrians from across the Alps.” Both received the 
habit on October 24, 1784, and began without delay their novi- 
tiate. Owing to their pronounced vocation, their great zeal and 
exemplary virtues, as well as their mature age, they were allowed 
to take their vows on March 19, 1785, and ten days later the 
Bishop of Alatri ordained them priests. As soon as their theo- 
logical studies had been finished both asked to be sent north, 
and, as they had from their entrance into the congregation been 
destined for the German missions, their request was willingly 
granted. So Father Clement Hofbauer, now in his thirty-fourth 
year, enters upon that apostolic career which was to make him 
so famous. 

In the fall of 1785 the two Redemptorists arrived at Vienna, 
at a time when Josephinism was at its height and the suppression 
of religious orders and confiscation of church property was being 
carried on with the utmost vigor. Tothink then of establishing a 
new religious order was, of course, out of the question; so Father 
Clement and his companion put themselves at the disposal of 
the Prefect of the Propaganda, who accepted their services gladly 
for the Polish mission, because the Archbishop of Mohilev had 
lately received permission from Empress Catherine II. of Russia 
to get priests to attend to the spiritual wants of the Catholics in 
Poland. Equipped by their superiors with authority to receive 
novices, establish houses, étc., Father Clement and Father 
Hiibl set out for Warsaw, the capital of Poland. Near Vienna 
they had to cross the Danube, and on the boat a hermit attracted, 
naturally enough, Father Clement’s attention. He was rejoiced 
to find in this hermit his old friend Kunzmann, who had accompa- 
nied him on the first visit to Rome and who was just returning 
from a pilgrimage to Cologne. Kunzmann became Father Clem- 
ent’s first novice and went on with them to Warsaw. 

When they arrived at this city they presented themselves to 
the papal nuncio, who received them with open arms and installed 
them at once in the church of St. Benno, with the adjoining 
house for a residence. The three had between them only three 
thalers (about $1.80) in money, while the church, having been un- 
VOL, XLVIII.—39 
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occupied a long time, had nothing but bare walls and stood sadly 
in need of repairs, and the house was filthy, unfurnished, and so 
dilapidated that water was dripping from the ceilings. The situa- 
tion was anything but cheerful. Yet Father Clement, instead of 
being depressed or disheartened, gloried in the prospect of suffer- 
ing hardship for his Master, and knew by his boundless faith 
not only how to inspire confidence into his companions but to 
render them anxious to emulate his example. Consider that it 
was necessary for them to know Polish besides German, and it 
will be seen that the building up of St. Benno’s was fraught with 
such difficulties that only a truly heroic taith could overcome 
them. But Father Clement Hofbauer’s confidence in God was 
too great to be in any way affected by this apparently hope'ess 
condition of affairs. When poverty pressed them to the wall, as 
it did only too often in the beginning, he would pray hard and 
long before the tabernacle, and say, “ Lord, now it is time to help,” 
and help in one way or another was always vouchsafed to their re- 
liance upon God. It would lead us too far to give the history of 
St. Benno, Suffice it to say that before long the church was re- 
paired and properly ornamented. Meanwhile the attendance at 
all the services steadily increased, and the fame of the Bennonites, 
as they were called, spread even beyond Poland. And how 
was all this accomplished? I reply unhesitatingly, by Father 
Clement’s marvellous faith. 

In order to provide the means wherewith to do so, he went 
out begging himself all through the city, firmly believing that 
God would not abandon him in that work. So on one day he 
entered a restaurant where some rough-looking characters were 
playing cards; he approached them and begged for some alms for 
his orphans. One of them, however, enraged at the sight of 
a priest and more so at the request, spit in his face, Father 
Clement, firmly believing he would get alms if he went to 
work in the right way, quietly wipes his face and says, perfectly 
undisturbed: “ That was for me, sir; but now give me something 
for my orphans.” Such humility disarmed, of course, even the 
hardened gambiers, and they gave him liberally. This is one out 
of many cases illustrating the way in which Father Clement knew 
how to suffer. 

In 1793 Father Clement was made vicar-general of his order 
with full powers for all countries north of the Alps. Requests 
came from Germany to establish the order there and help build up 
a decaying faith. Requests for missions in Poland and Bulgaria 
came also. And to all Father Clement knew how to respond. 
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While still at the head of St. Benno’s he founded one house at 
Jestetten, on Mount Thabor, another at Tryberg, a third at Baben- 
hausen, while all through Poland his missionaries restored reli- 
gion among the people. Such was his success at St. Benno’s that 
in 1796 he counted 48,000 communicants, which number had in- 
creased to over 104,000 in 1807, Their work in Germany, it 
should not be forgotten, was accomplished in times which were 
anything but favorable. For the higher clergy in Germany, led 
by Dalberg and Wessenberg, was almost in open revolt with the 
papal authority; the so-called ‘‘punctationes” drawn up by Fe- 
bronius had received the signatures of three archbishops of 
Cologne. Others, including the Archbishop of Salzburg, had 
added their names also. It required, therefore, great courage to 
appear,as a missionary, who could not help displeasing the most 
powerful church dignitaries. Unfortunately houses established 
in Germany had a short duration, because the governments inter- 
fered and expelled the Redemptorists. A similar fate, through 
the misfortune of war, finally awaited St. Benno’s also. 

On June 9g, 1808, the fatal decree for the expulsion of the Re- 
demptorists from St. Benno’s was signed at Pillnitz, and on June 
20 it was executed. Father Hiibl had died in 1807—a blow 
which Father Clement had felt very much; now came this still 
harder trial. As if they were so many criminals, Father Clement 
and all the fathers, novices, and lay brothers were hustled rudely 
into carriages and transported under military escort to a fortress. 
The indignation of the people, when they found out that their 
fathers had been arrested, assumed such alarming proportions 
that the marshal had to appease them by. a proclamation. Still 
St. Benno’s was kept closed and the exiled Redemptorists con- 
tinued to Kiistrin, in Brandenburg, which fortress had, by the 
terms of the treaty of Tilsit, remained in the hands of the French. 
After a month’s confinement there orders were issued to disperse 
each one to his home. So Father Clement-took affectionate 
leave of all his co-laborers and proceeded with a lay brother to 
Vienna. Many hardships befell the two during the journey, and 
the lack of passports on arriving in Vienna caused the police au- 
thorities to imprison Father Clement for three days as a suspi- 
cious character. But that undeserved ignominy only gladdened 
his heart. 

Now begins that glorious career of Blessed Clement Hof- 
bauer in the capital of Austria which was to end only with his 
death, Many changes had taken place in Vienna. Joseph II. 
was dead, also his successor, Leopold II. Francis I. now sat on 
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the throne, no longer, however, as Roman-German, but -only as 
Austrian emperor, a monarch really good, pious, and possessed 
of many excellent qualities. On May 13, 1809, the French en- 
tered Vienna. As Napoleon had suppressed the Redemptorists 
everywhere, and Father Clement Hofbauer was known to be 
their vicar-general, it was necessary for him to live in the utmost 
retirement. He found an old friend in Abbate Luigi Virginio (an 
ex-Jesuit), the director of the Italian church (Minoriten-Kirche), 
who was very glad to have his assistance in pastoral work. 
When this good priest had been carried off by a contagious dis- 
ease, contracted while attending wounded French soldiers in the 
hospitals, his successor, an old and feeble priest, confided to 
Father Clement most of the duties of the parish. During four 
years he labored in that church, reviving faith, reintroducing 
approved Catholic devotions, preaching in his own plain but 
wonderfully effective way, making himself the true friend of all 
in need, whether young or old, ever ready to obey a call to a 
sick-bed or death-bed, edifying all by his zeal, piety, and devo- 
tion, so much so that his reputation reached the ears of the then 
Archbishop of Vienna, Count Hohenwarth. This prelate was a 
good and holy man, who lived most simply and gave his whole 
revenue to the poor; but he was hardly one who could fight 
with energy the Josephinism which still lurked among many of 
his clergy and people. The administration of the diocese was 
almost wholly entrusted to his chapter of canons, many of whom 
were the offspring of Josephinism and owed their position solely 
to their uncatholic principles. It was therefore a difficult under- 
taking to revive the true spirit of faith; still the archbishop 
always proved himself a true friend of Father Hofbauer. 

In 1813 the position of confessor and chaplain to thé convent 
of Ursuline nuns became vacant, and Archbistop Hohenwarth 
offered it to Father Clement, who gratefully accepted the charge. 
He rented for himself a room ina building not far from this con- 
vent. A bed, wardrobe, study-table, prie-dieu, crucifix, picture 
of the Blessed Virgin, and a few chairs were his stock of furni- 
ture. While dwelling in this humble lodging he carried on his 
most wonderful apostolate. The church attached to the convent 
and now under his cate was in a deplorable condition in every 
way, exteriorly and interiorly, and what Father Clement most 
deeply regretted was that it had no people in attendance. For 
years no,sermon had been preached in it except at Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost. Pastoral letters had been issued against 
solemn Vespers, processions, rosary devotions, and the like as 
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calculated to foster superstition among the people, and all pious 
confraternities and societies were then still forbidden by ecclesi- 
astical authority. Soon, however, all the Masses, services, and 
sermons which belong to a well-regulated church were estab- 
lished by Father Hofbauer, and in a short time the Ursuline 
Church became the most popular and best attended in Vienna. 

His unvarying daily routine while confessor to the Ursuline 
nuns deserves to be briefly recited. At three o’clock in the 
morning he always arose, and, after prayer and meditation, went 
in all kinds of weather to the church to hear confessions, because, 
he said, the early morning was the only time that laborers and 
poor people had at their disposal. He went from the church to 
the convent to minister to the spiritual wants of the nuns; then 
until ten, and, if necessary, until half-past eleven, he sat in the 
confessional to hear his penitents of higher rank. After that he 
said Mass, recited the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, and then 
took his breakfast, which was sent over from the convent and to 
which he generally invited some poor friends. He never allowed 
any one to serve at table, but waited himself on whosoever was 
there. The afternoon was devoted to sick-calls, visits to churches 
where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, and to the confes- 
sional, and in the evening there were gathered in his room a 
company of students and others whom he had won over to 
a devout life. He was, as Cardinal Rauscher testified in the 
process of beatification, during the whole day engaged in God's 
service. Often he spent whole nights among the sick and went 
directly in the early morning to the confessional. The learned 
professor of the university, the Freemason, the Jew, the atheist, 
the poor servant, and the high-born lady all came to him for 
counsel, and none went away without a consciousness that his 
compassion for the sinner was excelled only by his power to 
discover at a glance the heart’s sore place, on which he always 
sought to pour the balm of God’s mercy. This man, whose 
words were sustained by actions, produced necessarily on the 
minds of all the greatest effect. People fe/¢ that what he said 
was true; his utterances carried conviction, and sometimes faith 
and hope, because he was himself filled with faith, hope, and 
charity. The indwelling grace of God imparted to him a mag- 
netism which it was hard to resist, and those who knew him 
looked upon him as a saint. 

The Catholic Church in Austria, as we shall now see, owes its 
continued life to him. How far Father Clement’s influence ex- 
tended, how anxious he was to further the unity of the church, 
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and how ably he defeated the schismatic efforts of Wessenberg 
during the Congress of Vienna, is shown clearly from the follow- 
ing facts. On November 27, 1814, a draft for a “reform of the 
church in Germany” was handed in by Wessenberg, the main 
features of which were absolute independence from Rome 
under a local primate—in short, a national German church, 
with national, provincial, and diocesan synods, to be entrust- 
ed with the administration of everything under regulations 
made by the State confederation. Humboldt, Prussia’s represen- 
tative, Count Miinster (Hanover), Count Rechberg (Bavaria), 
Baron Plessen, Baron Gagern, and the Dean of Miinster, Count 
Spiegel, warmly supported the establishment of a state church. 
Helferich, Dean of Speier, and Baron Wamboldt, Dean of Worms, 
were the accredited leaders of the Catholic Church, and these 
two, principally the former, relied entirely upon Father Clement’s 
advice and assistance in defeating this scheme. The prevention 
of a schism has, it is true, been attributed to the influence of 
Frederick von Schlegel, Schlosser, Zacharias Werner, Baron Pilat, 
and Councillor Adam Miiller. But all of these were converts of 
Father Clement, and contributed only indirectly to the defeat of 
Wessenberg’s proposition. It was Father Clement who, as spirit- 
ual counsellor of the Crown Prince Louis of Bavaria, prevented 
through him any action on the part of Bavaria, and thereby frus- 
trated the whole project, as Bavaria’s action was decisive in 
the matter. Dalberg’s ultimate conversion and separation from 
Wessenberg were also due to Father Clement’s indirect influence 
upon this unfortunate prince of the church. Itis therefore Father 
Clement’s honor to have rendered at a critical period the church 
of his country the most important service, and one of far-reaching 
consequences. Cardinals‘and nuncios frequently consulted him 
on grave questions. Blessed Clement, through his humility and 
piety, possessed a far deeper insight into the most complicated 
affairs than those who by education, position, aud experience 
might be supposed much more competent in matters of that 
kind. 

Blessed Clement also revived Catholic literature in Vienna. 
The translations of the works of St. Alphonsus Liguori and other 
good Catholic authors, as well as the establishment of a week- 
ly paper, Die Ocleweige, were ‘his work, and all that was done 
through the press by his illustrious converts was due to his com- 
prehensive conception of religion and of the duties of a priest. 
He furthermore persuaded Klinkowstrém, a convert of his, to 
establish a school for the education of the sons of the nobility. 
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During the sixteen years of its existence four princes, fifty-nine 
counts, and twenty-three barons received their education there, 
many of whom occupied later very high positions and became 
famous, and of all the two hundred and ten pupils two only aban- 
_ doned the truly Catholic way that had been taught them in this 
institute. After Klinkowstrém’s death, in 1832, it was discon- 
tinued because no one could be found to take his place. 

Clement Hofbauer, great and holy as he was, did not escape 
envy, calumny, and persecution. The greater his popularity, in- 
fluence, and success, the more anxious his enemies appeared to 
be to injure his work. Numerous attempts were made to 
have him expelled from Austria by the authorities, but they were 
always unsuccessful. These unjust proceedings only won him 
favor in the end, for on another occasion he was reported as 
preaching sedition to the people, and hence forbidden to preach. 
Sunday came and he ascended the pulpit as usual, read the Gos- 
pel, turned to the packed congregation, and said: “I cannot 
preach to-day, because I must practise obedience, but at Mass I 
will ask the Holy Ghost to tell you what I intended to say.” 
Being arraigned before the ecclesiastical tribunal, he was interro- 
gated: “ What is your name?” “ Whenand where were you born?” 
“What religion do you profess?” etc. Father Clement rose, 
bowed politely, and said: “ Hier ist nicht gut sein ” (It is not good 
to be here), and withdrew, much to the astonishment and discom- 
fiture of the ecclesiastical court. The only one whom this dig- 
nified conduct thoroughly convinced of the entire innocence of 
Father Clement, and the absolute groundlessness of the charges 
preferred against him, wasthe venerable Archbishop Hohenwarth, 
who rose and said: “ He acts like an apostle, shakes the dust off 
his feet, and—leaves,” and therewith that matter was ended. 
These repeated failures, however, instead of opening the eyes of 
his enemies, only enraged them all the more, and they tried now 
through a high court-officer to obtain from the emperor an order 
of expulsion, but that effort also failed. 

The emperor, having been informed of them, expressed to his 
confessor a wish to do something for this good priest who had evi- 
dently been wronged. On learning that Father Hofbauer had but 
one wish—namely, to be permitted to establish the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer in Austria—-the emperor issued or- 
ders from Rome that Father Hofbauer be instructed to lay before 
him the rules of the order, how it could be established, etc., etc. 
Francis I. received Father Clement most graciously and promised 
to grant the permission, if, on examination, nothing objectiona- 
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ble could be discovered in the rules of the order. At last Father 
Clement’s greatest desire was to be fulfilled. Such, however, was 
his humility that after the audience he said: ‘‘ A great honor 
awaits me; now | would like to die.” And that request was 
granted by Heaven to him who did not seek honor but shrank 
from it, who felt happy when he was reviled and glad when he 
suffered, whose whole life had been, as it were, hidden with God. 
He had predicted that he would die before the congregation 
would expand, but that then it would spread, because, as he said, 
“he could do much more for his brethren before God than while 
alive.” On the eve of the day when the Redemptorists were to 
be established in Vienna, after a short illness accompanied by 
terrible suffering, which he bore with heroic fortitude and without 
a word of complaint, he expired. His death occurred on Wed- 
nesday, March 15, 1820, at noon. In the morning already the 
agony had set in, and those nearest and dearest were assembled 
round the bed of the patient sufferer, watching him breathlessly. 
The noon hour came and the Angelus bell rang in the church not 
far off, but none of those present seemed to hear it. Not so 
Blessed Clement; with a last effort he summoned his remaining 
strength, said in clear and audible tones “ Do pray ; the Angelus 
is being sounded,” fell back, and left this earth to meet his re- 
ward above. As St. Alphonsus had died on a Wednesday dur- 
ing the Angelus bell, so also did Blessed Clement Hofbauer, 
deservedly called the second founder of the order. Eye-witnesses 
have declared that his funeral was the most touching, most 
solemn, and most numerously attended that had ever been seen in 
Vienna. Eight young men, some of whom belonged to the aris- 
tocracy, bore the coffin. The alumnus of the archiepiscopal 
seminary attended in a body, though no one knew by whom the 
order was given. The gala carriages of the nobility were there, 
and the poor in countless thousands. 

Though the odor of sanctity perfumed his life, death brought 
out most clearly the greatness of Vienna’s apostle. Less than fifty 
years after his demise, viz., on February 14, 1867, Pope Pius 
IX. issued the order for the introduction of the process of beati- 
fication, the first steps having already been taken in 1864; and 
though a decree of Innocent XI. requires that ten years elapse 
between the receipt of the acts of the “processus ordinarius” and 
the beginning of the apostolic process, this decree in the case of 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer was suspended by the Pope’s own 
order. The general congregation of cardinals delivered its opin- 
ion on November 23, 1875, and after the lapse of the customary 
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six months, viz.,on May 14, 1876, the papal decree of beatifica- 
tion was issued. 

To talk about the inner life of this beloved servant of God is 
beyond my power. He was always too humble to talk about 
himself, but his every action reveals a character great and noble, 
a mind as comprehensive as his heart was full of charity, and 
above all there shines out the mighty virtue of faith, by means of 
which he fought as with an irresistible weapon. 

A. DE GHEQUIER. 


Vienna, Austria, 





MADEMOISELLE ANGELIQUE. 
AN ALMSHOUSE IDYL. 


JAMES TOWNLEY had been in Paris and the rest of Europe so 
long that his friends began to look on him as a foreigner. When 
he came to New York the visit to his native city almost seemed 
a condescension, and the men at the club thought Townley a 
very cosmopolitan sort of fellow for being at ease and seeming 
to quietly lapse into the ways of the town with which he had 
been unfamiliar for years. 

Soon after leaving college Townley went abroad, and he was 
so well content that he remained for five years knocking about 
the different Continental cities where there was most life. Town- 
ley Pére supplied the sinews of war in the shape of checks, 
and Townley Junior enriched different tradesmen and _ hotel- 
keepers on the Continent with his good American money. He 
found it entertaining enough. He was acheerful young man 
who did not require a rich and select diet of thought, provid 
ed incidents were sufficiently varied to make the round of daily 
life interesting. He had the great gift of finding content in the 
things which were attainable. Never did his mind spring soar- 
ingly into realms of rarefied thought, nor was his healthy heart 
given to sinking into harassing depths. He wrote an occasional 
letter to some of his friends who lived in New York, and was 
fond of consorting with New-Yorkers who went abroad. 

When his father died a comfortable little lump of money 
went to the son. He continued to distribute it abroad, and 
showed no violent yearnings for a return to his native soil. So it 
was with a little surprise that Mr. George Ramsay, a Union 
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Club man, found this letter addressed to himself one fine May 
morning : 


“Paris, May, 18—. 


“DEAR RAMSAY: How are you getting along? Haven’t heard a word 
from you for three months. But if you didn’t write for ten years I should 
be sure a letter would reach you at the Union Club. You are too fond of 
your old New York to leave it for any length of time, and, of course, so 
long as you stay there you will always think that the best part of life is 
that which you put in behind the club windows. Isit just as much fun as 
ever to look out on Fifth Avenue and see the world go by? 

“]T think you will have the doubtful pleasure of having me sit there with 
you pretty soon. I’m a little tired of knocking round over here. That is 
an awful admission, isn’t it? WhenI tell you that I think of doing a little 
something over in America in the way of business you will be still more 
paralyzed. Of course I don’t know anything about business, but nobody 
does until he learns, and I don’t see why I may not learn. Anyhow, that is 
my scheme now. I seem to be working backward when I tell you next 
that I find that I have run through a good deal of money and want to re- 
coup myself a bit. I am not in straitened circumstances, you understand, 
but I simply feel that I am spending money and that it is giving out. So I 
am coming over there to make some more. 

“I have a funny thing to tell you. Don’t let Bradley know, or he will 
think I am losing my senses. Perhaps Iam. This is the thing, anyhow. 
Two months ago I went to a theatre where they were having a ballet. 
There was a dancer there that took great hold of me. There was sucha 
sweet, winning dignity about her. You may laugh. I know it sounds ab- 
surd. After I left the theatre I dropped in at a neighboring café. It was 
a half-Bohemian place, but of the better sort. Several fellows were in the 
place, and at one table there was a party of four rather noisy men who had 
been drinking. Soon after I entered two girls came in and went to the 
only disengaged table, which was across from the one where the lively 
crowd was sitting. One of them was my interesting young danseuse. 
They sat down quietly and ordered a bottle of vin ordinatre and a ragout or 
something. 

“When they were served they ate with a good appetite and evidently 
enjoyed their meal. The girl who had attracted my attention at the theatre 
was even more taking off the stage than she was on it. There was a frank, 
good-natured air, blended with a brisk kind of independence and a sweet 
suggestion of sympathy and tender feeling in her face. Her companion 
was one of the dancers or actresses at the theatre, I suppose, and they had 
dropped in after the play to have a bite. 

“The two girls interested me. They seemed to be so good-natured, and 
somehow they gave me a very domestic feeling by the way they ate their 
supper. They were so modest, although cheerful and chattering away to 
each other. The meal seemed a recreation for them. 

“The boobies at the other table began to busy themselves with the girls 
soon after they were seated, ogling them and making quite audible remarks 
about their appearance. The girls could not help noticing this and were 
somewhat annoyed by it. This interested me still more, because the ac- 
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tions and talk of the fellows, though free and easy, was the sort of thing 
that one supposes ballet-dancers and actresses to have no particular aver- 
sion to. 

“ Finally one of the quartette, a beastly Frenchman with crinkly mous- 
tache and a conceited smile, called the gargom and told him to serve the 
young women witha bottle of champagne. When the waiter brought it the 
elder of the girls, the one I had noticed in the theatre, told him to take it 
away, that they would get their own wine. 

“This was still more interesting! A ballet-girl declining champagne 
from an admirer! The fellow got up from his table and coming over said 
ina killing way: ‘Will not Mademoiselle Angelique do me the honor to 
drink wine with me?’ 

“*No. Ido not wish for any wine, monsieur,’ said the dancer. 

“*Oh! but mademoiselle will not be so cruel. You will take one glass, 
at least, from my bottle, just to become acquainted. Come, now, that’s a 
darling.’ 

“ «Monsieur, I do not want your wine nor your company. If you will 
have the goodness to leave us alone it will be the best thing you can do.’ 

“¢ Ah! mademoiselle,’ the fellow said, leaning over, ‘ how can I leave you 
alone when you are so pretty ?’ 

“All this is rot and rubbish to tell you. But I wanted you to under- 
stand my part in the business. Mademoiselle’s eyes flashed. She looked 
at the man straight and said indignantly, and with a natural dignity that 
should have driven him off: 

“«You brute! have you nothing better to do than come and amuse 
yourself by worrying two girls? Go! Leaveus! If not,’ she added, no- 
ticing me and seeing my interested attention, ‘I will beg this gentleman 
to protect us from your annoyances.’ 

“I felt pretty disgusted with the smirking, conceited ass of a fellow, for 
the girls had done absolutely nothing to provoke or encourage such atten- 
tions, but had behaved very properly and had been enjoying their modest 
repast thoroughly till he came to make it unpleasant for them. I hadn’t 
the faintest wish to make myself a spectacle over a ballet-dancer, as you 
may imagine. But, no matter whether it sounds silly or not, I felt respect 
for the girl—a respect, mark you, that did not prevent my mouth from 
wanting to twist a little into a grin at the thought of my quixotically es- 
pousing the cause of a ballet-girl whom I didn’t care a button for. But I 
did care a button for the something that shone through the girl witha lu- 
minous reflection of that human or divine element in man which always 
touches the quick of a decent fellow-creature. 

“I stepped over and said, I think rather coolly: ‘ Monsieur will please 
to remember that mademoiselle is now under my protection,’ 

“Her first glance was at him to see how he took it. It was a curious 
look, there was such a sort of surprised impersonal curiosity in it. It 
seemed to say: ‘There! what are you going to do now?’ 

“The Frenchman glowered at me angrily. Then he laughed as only 
that sort of a Frenchman can, and said brutally: ‘Of course, mademoi- 
selle belongs to the class which selects its protectors as they come. You 
are welcome to her.’ 

“I paid no attention to him. He bounced back to his table. I took a 
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seat at the table where the girls were. ‘Since mademoiselle has done me 
the honor to make me her guardian, I may sit here and escort her home, 
may I not?’ I said with half-mockery and half-respect. 

“ By Jove! Ramsay, what do you suppose she did? She was visibly af- 
fected ; the moisture rushed to her eyes. Then she controlled herself and 
said to me calmly: 

“* Monsieur, if honesty is a claim to a man’s respect, you should show 
me respect. You have acted like a true man. Do not make me regret 
that I should have asked your assistance.’ 

“T felt only respect, as answered with earnestness: ‘Mademoiselle, pray 
believe me that I offer my services with the truest feeling. You have been 
enough worried by that brute. I do not wish to add a straw to your vexa- 
tion. If you would prefer that I should not escort you home, I will not 
urge it. Though, I confess, I should feel better myself to know that I had 
at all contributed to your unmolested passage thither.’ 

“She smiled a bright, healthy smile. The real respect of my tone acted 
on her like atonic. Ramsay,I know you are laughing there in the window 
of the Union Club, and thinking me an awful fool when you read this. But 
I cannot help it. The girl impressed me by her honest, unaffected way. 
I did go home with her, and she told me her story. 

“Her mother was the only thing she had in the world. After her father 
died the poor farm where they lived had to be sold. They could not brook 
Staying in the village as menials. So they.came to Paris on the proceeds 
from the sale of their farm, and the young girl had to adopt the stage to 
support her mother, who was dying of a cancer or some of those horrible 
things which make life ghastly. 

“ Well, Ramsay, I made it a point to find out if the girl was playing me 
a bluff game. She wasn’t. At the theatre they confirmed mademoiselle’s 
report of her ways of doing, and sneered at her stupid stiffness. The other 
dancers hated her for her virtue. And I saw the sick mother in their lodg- 
ings, au guatriéme, in an obscure Paris quarter. 

“I took an interest in the girl. I believe I have said that once or twice 
before. She was continually developing traits that left me breathless. 
Such frankness, such knowledge of things, such a simple cleanness with 
such a practically loose life—for she was not finical in the least—this 
ensemble fascinated me. I have been quite devoted. 

“I told her last week that I was going to go back to America. She 
heard me without any sign of emotion. 

“« You have been very kind to me, monsieur. I thank you!’ 

“ She held out her little hand. Ramsay, when I attempted to kiss her 
she shrunk back. ‘No, monsieur, do not!’ she said, with that confounded 
simplicity of her’s. So I shook her hand again, and that is the last I shall 
ever see of Mademoiselle Angelique. 

“You will see me in New York in a month. Keep your eye on the 
stock-ticker and let me know where I may invest a little money profita- 
bly. Aw plaisir, Monsieur Jean. James TOWNLEY.” 


Ramsay was quite content to have Townley come back to the 
club window and be a comfort to him by his sympathetic idle- 
ness. But Townley really meant to do something, to go into 
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business, and got Ramsay to tell him of some of the men that 
knew most about it. In this way he was introduced to two or 
three fellows who were in banks and brokers’ offices on Wall 
Street. They advised Townley and gave him “tips ” on stocks. 
The tips did not always bring in large returns, and Townley be- 
gan to think he was not going into business properly. 

One day he came to the Union Club in the afternoon. Ram- 
say almost pressed his hand, he was so glad to see him. Ramsay 
also was mildly excited. He used to stretch back in his chair 
and look at the ceiling when he was excited. 

“Old man, I’ve got the opening for you. All you’ve got to 
do is to put some money into it, and then a lot of money will 
come to you. Isn’t that what you want?” 

“ Having the money come in to me is what I want; there is 
no doubt about that,” said Townley. ‘ What is the scheme?” 

“Why, there is a Jew fellow who knows all about money and 
stocks and things, and he wants to start a financial paper. He 
will do everything. All you will have to do is to get half the 
money that comes in. It’s sure to pay. The man has done it be- 
fore and knows all about it. Of course, he needs an office and 
printing and things, and you would have to put in the money for 
that. But you will get it all back in a few months, and then you 
will have the rest pure gain.” 

Ramsay was quite out of breath with such a long speech. 

“ Well, there is no harm in seeing the fellow and having a talk 
with him. Can’t you ask him to dinner here to-morrow ? ” 

“Oh! my dear boy, I couldn’t really ask him here, you know. 
We'll take him to Delmonico’s. Wouldn’t have anybody think I 
knew him for the world.” 

“Well, invite him to Delmonico’s and introduce him to me, 
and then you can go, and I'll talk it over with him,” said Town- 
ley. 

The Jew proved to be of the pumice-stoned order, all the 
Semitic features being softened down. The nose was thin and 
aquiline, but did not droop very much at its extremity, and his 
eyes were black but not beady, and his complexion was an olive 
verging on sallowness, but was not greasy. And then he really 
knew a lot about how much everything was worth, and, still bet- 
ter, could tell like a prophet what it was going to be worth a 
month ahead, and how to make anything they took hold of get 
up right away and become suddenly precious. 

He had suffered a reverse out in Rio, because somebody had 

Aied to him and not paid money, so that he had to give up things 
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just as they were booming. But he could put some money into 
the scheme and would undertake the whole management, while 
Townley should have half the profits if he would supply the rest 
of the capital. 

The sum he mentioned as necessary was about all Townley 
was worth. But it wasa sure thing. In six months they would 
be getting rich on it. There were one or two papers in the 
field, but they did not meet the wants which this would supply. 

It looked very feasible. Cohen talked calmly and with a quiet 
air of confidence and experience that moved Townley. Besides, 
there could not be a better proof of Cohen’s assurance than his 
putting in all his own money. “So if it goes up, I go up too,” 
he said laughingly to Townley. 

So that middle-aged young man put up nearly his whole for- 
tune, which was not so very great now. In three months Cohen 
called for more. Expenses were greater than he had expected. 
An office had been taken in Broad Street, handsomely fitted up, 
and various specious channels for the outflow of cash were pre- 
sented by that worthy. But Townley had no more, and three 
weeks later Cohen told him in his calm way that they were 
running the paper at a loss and must stop unless they could get 
more money. They couldn’t, and in a fortnight Cohen told him 
they must give it up. 

“ But my money ?” said Townley. 

“And mine?” said Cohen with the calm of philosophic resig- 
nation. “It was a beautiful scheme, and if you could only have 
put in five thousand dollars more it must have succeeded. If 
you can’t, we will have to let the thing go and only have experi- 
ence as a profit.” 

This was not exhilarating. There was a mean sense on Town- 
ley’s part that the son of Israel had gulled him, but there was no 
proof. So he started in with a rich experience but no cash as the 
outcome of his business. He had hard work in getting anything 
to do. Partly because he didn’t know how to do much of any- 
thing. The difficulty of acquiring money was brought home to 
him for the first time in his life. It fretted him dreadfully. He 
finally got a position on a newspaper at a low salary. It was all 
he could do. 

Ramsay had refused to lend him anything with an unembar- 
rassed alacrity which was another experience for Townley. He 
moved into a hall-room on Seventh Avenue, and dropped out of 
sight of his friends altogether. He hada rich uncle who had a 
son, but he was too proud to appeal to him, and he doubted his 
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success if he did ask for help. He was always a little behind his 
salary, for economy was an occult art to him. Yet he kept up a 
cheerful front and worked as faithfully as he knew how. But it 
was hard, and every day it got harder. He did not care to make 
new friends, and he would not see the old ones since he could 
not meet them without an inevitable drain on his slender 
purse. 

One day he was crossing Fifth Avenue. A stage was passing 
up and behind it was a hansom. Coming down was a heavy 
victoria. The hansom cabman turned in just as Townley got 
between the stage and the victoria. The lady in the latter 
shrieked, and the next moment he was crushed between the 
wheels of her carriage and those of the hansom. 

He fell to the ground in dreadful pain and with every nerve 
quivering. The lady had him placed in her carriage, and he itn- 
proved the opportunity to faint. When he came to he was in 
St. Luke’s Hospital suffering from sharp interior pains. He 
could not move without the greatest agony, and the doctor told 
him to lie as quietly as possible. 

After he had suffered for a week, one day the lady who had 
been in the victoria rustled in. She inquired after his health. 
He told her he suffered but was improving. She remarked that it 
was all that horrid cabman’s fault, and she had got his number, 
and he could hold him to account. She asked after his means 
and resources. Townley said he had none then. She said: 
“You must let me pay for this week in the hospital, my good 
man, and I am sure you will have no difficulty in getting to the 
Island as soon as you are well enough to be moved, and you can 
stay there till you get better.” 

Townley groaned. He told her civilly that she must pay 
nothing for him, that he could not permit it. What a curse it 
was to be stricken down likethis! He had only two dollars in 
the world! 

He got the nurse to write to his uncle and tell him the state 
of things very fully. His uncle replied promptly that he would 
pay his hospital expenses, and hoped he would have sense enough 
to keep from being run over again, for he could not undertake to 
support him for life. 

Townley waited till he got well enough to walk, which was 
not for two weeks more. Then he wrote a letter to his uncle 
and, almost in the words of the Apostle Peter, bade his nfoney be 
to him for his damnation. After that he crawled slowly down 
through the healthy, well-dressed crowds on Fifth Avenue and 
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made his way to a low brick building on the corner of Eleventh 
Street and Third Avenue. 

It was the office of the Commission of Charities and Correc- 
tion. The building was pretty well filled by women with babies 
and slouchy men. He had to take his turn in the line that filed 
by a window where a man, partially bald, sat asking questions 
and giving little slips of paper to the unfortunates who rehearsed 
their woes to him. A policeman with a sharp nose and a blunt 
manner stood at the opening, and hustled them along and 
prodded them to a prompt response to the questions. 

“IT have no money. I am incapacitated for work for the 
present, and have absolutely no one from whom I can seek as- 
sistance,” said Townley in a hard voice, but with a feeling like 
death on him. 

He had to answer several questions which the man put to him 
in a brusque, business sort of way, and with the manner of a man 
to whom charity is a profession and the exercise of it a liveli- 
hood. 

Then he was directed to go to the pier at East Twenty-third 
Street and take a boat for the Almshouse on Blackwell’s Island. 
As he came out of the door he stopped fora moment and uttered 
an involuntary groan. He dragged himself up to the pier, and, 
with his head swimming, got on the boat. His whole soul re- 
coiled, and only his will drove him onward. It was fate. The 
exertion of the long walk had set his nerves tingling, and as he 
looked at the blue dancing water of the river he thought whether 
it were not nobler, more wise, and sweeter far to use the little 
strength he had to fling himself in and sink down into the cool 
depths. But his soul recoiled somehow from the thought of 
dealing with his own life so summarily. 

The summer breeze played about his throbbing temples, but 
in. his bitterness it seemed to him as if it did so because it must 
play even on the brows of the poor if it played at all, and the 
smooth, soothing sail was embittered when he remembered that 
he was being taken to the refuge the city afforded to its paupers. 
By a sudden turn in his fancy’s movements he thought of Made- 
moiselle Angelique and her courage in bearing all the burdens of 
poverty. ‘She was more generous than Ramsay,” he thought. 
Somehow the thought soothed him. She had been so bright 
and cheerful amid her toil and insult, and with that poor, cancer- 
cursed mother to support, to whom she brought home the harvest 
she gathered by her “ many twinkling feet.” 

But the boat had arrived at the little pier on the island. A 
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dark stone building with small barred windows, a pile uninterest- 
ing and gloomy in its whole length, breadth, and thickness, faced 
him as he landed. Was that the place? Happily, it was not. 
That was the penitentiary, and Townley thought with galled feel- 
ing that human justice sent men to prison for their misdeeds and 
Heaven might be sending him to the Almshouse for his. His 
head was throbbing violently and his limbs shook with weakness 
as he landed, and oh! how his soul sickened at the trial! But it was 
only that or death, and self-inflicted death. The other he would 
have joyfully welcomed. He and the others who had come to 
share with him the municipal charity of New York were taken 
half a mile, it seemed to him, further up the Island. The Alms- 
house did not prove so very forbidding, but it was with as ense 
of satisfaction that he reflected he should not partake of its hos- 
pitality very long. There was such a sinking in his soul that he 
felt it would have its influence on his physical being. 

A large man with a commonplace sort of face and bearing re- 
ceived him, and his name was entered in a book. Then he was 
told where to go, and he left the small room and returned to the 
sunshine—a pauper ! 

He walked languidly to a bench which was placed at one side 
of the grounds, and, sitting down on it, leaned back and watched 
the swiftly running stream. His thoughts were like wormwood. 
He could not work, and there was not a soul to whom he could 
apply for help! That is, he could not bring himself to apply to 
any one of those from whom any help could be hoped. He 
would die sooner than ask alms of his uncle again. Die? He 
would endure this, which was worse than death. And after all, 
what use was it? He would only run in debt, and stave off the 
evil hour a few weeks longer, perhaps. Why did not Providence 
arrange for such cases as his by letting death come to the soul 
spent, weary, and broken by the heat of the day? 

It seemed so like a dream. [If it had not actually occurred to 
him it would not have seemed a possibility to his mind. A few 
months ago independent and living for his pleasure! And now, 
reft of money and friends, a pauper in the Almshouse in New 
York. 

He felt as if he were in a dream. His temples throbbed so, 
and the figures about him moved like phantoms of another world, 
and he could not realize who or what they were. They looked 
dejected and were silent, but still seemed to take an interest in 
things. 

A woman, bare-headed and with keen black eyes deep-sunken 
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in her head, came up to him. She had a shawl around her 
shoulders. She spoke in a high, shrill voice to him, twitching at 
her shawl: 

“You must excuse me. But I thought you would like to 
know that the political situation calls for me. They can’t get 
along without me. It is my songs that can save the country. 
George Washington, the Father of the Country, loves my songs, 
and yet these stupid creatures laugh at them. Would you like 
to hear my campaign song ?” 

Poor Townley looked at her without answering. Did they 
have the insane in this place, too? The woman seemed hurt that 
he took no interest in her, and shaking her head, as if to say, 
‘“‘He doesn’t know my worth either,” hurried off. He sat look- 
ing at the water and hearing his head throb till it seeraed as if 
there was machinery within his skull that was working at ran- 
dom. The green banks of the opposite shore were blending ina 
Strange way with the water, and people seemed to be walking in 
it and he was whirling along somewhere. 

When he opened his eyes he saw several small beds in the 
room, covered with pale blue counterpanes, and the sun was com- 
ing in brightly at the window and falling on the wooden floor. 
He was in a bed himself near the window, and at a little table by 
his side, pouring something carefully into a tumbler, was—Mad- 
emoiselle Angelique ! 

She was quite preoccupied with what she was doing. When 
she had poured out the proper amount into the tumbler she 
added some water and a little sugar, stirred it up with a spoon, 
and set it onthe table. Then she glanced around at Townley, 
and found a pair of blue eyes languidly fixed upon her. 

She gave a start, but at once recovered herself. 

“You must not talk or fret yourself, my friend. You have 
been ill, and are going to do nicely now. Iam here to take care 
of you. Will you not take this medicine that the doctor left for 
you? and it will make you feel much better.” 

“Where am | ?” said Townley, and his voice sounded so thin 
to him. 

“There,” said Mademoiselle Angelique, bringing him the 
tumbler with the medicine, “drink that and sleep a little, and 
then we will talk.” 

She raised his head from the pillow and held the glass to his 
lips. He slowly drank it, and thought the taste was not very 
nice. But how weak he felt, and so weary and light-headed ! 
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“Now,” said Mademoiselle Angelique, as she put the glass 
back upon the table, and coming to him again pressed her cool 
little hand for a moment on his forehead, “ you will be nice and 
quiet, won’t you? If you don’t, then all the trouble of taking 
care of you will be made of-no use. Go to sleep, will you ?” 

Townley nodded his head faintly, and she slipped away. He 
was too weak to do anything at trying to make out why she was 
here and where he was. So he turned over and was soon lost in 
slumber. 

When he awoke again the sun was fainter in the room 
and the clouds were red and golden over behind the houses 
ofthe city. Mademoiselle Angelique was at his side. She was 
sewing at a blue-and-white-checked apron, and looked bright 
and contented. Perhaps the apron recalled to Townley where 
he was. He had seen them on some of the old women pottering 
about the place: 

“ Mademoiselle Angelique,” he said in his faint voice. 

“Well, Monsieur Townley?” she answered, letting her hands 
drop on her lap and looking at him with her good-natured, kindly 
eyes. 

“Am I not in the Almshouse ? 

“ Yes, monsieur. We are in the Almshouse,” she answered 
with a smile. “But we won’t be here very long. We will get 
out when we get well. What are afew days here? Nothing.” 

“JT may never get well,” said Townley sadiy. ‘ How came 
you here?” he continued after a moment’s pause. 

‘*Ah! monsieur, my poor mother died a month after you left 
Paris. I could not endure living there after she had gone to 
heaven. So when I received an offer for America I was glad to 
come here. But it was a little lonely,” she went on, still with her 
cheerful intonations. “I was at your Niblo Garden. And then 
I fell sick and could not dance. My money went in paying for 
the doctor and medicine, and so I had to ask them to send me 
here. I was neat and healthy, so they got me to look after the 
sick. And one day you were brought here a week ago, out of 
your mind. I was very glad to have the pleasure of waiting on 
you, monsieur, for I have not forgotten your kindness to me in 
Paris. But you must not talk much now. Iam your nurse and 
you must mind me, or they will say I do not know how to care 
for the sick.” She smiled so cheerfully, and with a playful, ca- 
ressing air. 

“Mademoiselle, !amaruined man. I have lost alk my money, 
and then I got hurt in an accident and had to come here,” said 
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Townley slowly and with a weary air. “It would be better if | 
were to die and end it all. But we cannot die when we want 
to.” 

“O monsieur! do not talk in that way. We will get strong. 
The Island is a fresh, pretty place, and the air is good. We will 
get strong and then leavehere. Donot lose courage. You have 
made one more cheerful by being here, but we will get out soon, 
You must be very nice and take care of your poor health. All 
will go well now.” 

Mademoiselle nodded her head in the most hopeful, reassuring 
way, and began sewing again on her blue-checked apron. Town- 
ley felt a pang as he saw the cheeriness of her old self-sacrificing 
spirit. 

After that they had many talks together. She would bring 
the papers and read them to Townley, and would talk to him in 
her brisk, cheery way. She was a great comfort to him. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said to her one day, “I was thinking 
ito-day that I have only one friend in the world. Do you know 
who it is?” 

“Tf monsieur has only one, then I surely know, because I know 
‘that 1 am and shall always be the sincere friend of monsieur.” 

“Yes. You are the one | meant. Why do you take such 
good care of me?” ’ 

“ Because you are sick and must be looked after,” said Mad- 
emoiselle Angelique simply. “I am only too glad to show any 
kindness to monsieur. Did you not help me in Paris?” 

Townley found great support in his humble companion. 
There was something fine in his nature that roused him to a high 
pitch of regard for this young girl, who had been stricken harder 
‘than himself, he thought. She was in a strange land, and had al- 
ways worked hard and faithfully and modestly. Then he was 
‘touched deeply by her sunny brightness. He was very weak and 
she was as unremitting and tender in her attention to him as if 
she had been his sister. 

“Mademoiselle, if I get well and am able to go out from this 
wretched place, you must let me help you,” he said to her. 

“We will help each other when we get free. You must 
hurry and get better,” she answered with a bright smile. 

One morning she seated herself by his side and opened the 
daily paper to read to him. He could sit up now, but was still 
weak. She read the European news, and then the interesting 
portions of the rest of the paper. The scandal and the murders 
she omitted. 
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“They cannot do us any good,” she said in regard to subjects 
of this kind. “I can pity poor girls on the stage if they go 
wrong. There is so much temptation. But these ladies who 
have homes and tamilies, and forsake their husbands and little 
children—pah! I have no excuse for them.” 

She ran her eye down the paper, making remarks as she was 
doing so. Finally she exclaimed: “Oh! if that good fortune 
could only have come to you, monsieur!” Then she read the fol- 
lowing news-item from the paper: 

“ BUFFALO, May, 18—. 

“Mr. William P. Fowler, the well-known merchant of this city, died 
yesterday of rheumatism of the heart. The sad occurrence was made 
doubly afflicting by the death only three days ago of his son, a promising 
young man, in business with his father. It is thought that his son’s death 
had a great deal to do with that of Mr. Fowler. The deceased had no 
family except his son George, and his large fortune of several hundred 
thousand dollars will go to relatives in New York.” 

“T hope they deserve their good fortune, don’t you, mon- 
sieur?” asked Mademoiselle Angelique. 

“Yes. Will you not let me have the paper. You need not 
read any more now. I am tired, mademoiselle.”’ 

That evening a well-known lawyer came to the Almshouse. 
He had been summoned by a note from Townley. They had a 
short conversation together. Then the lawyer went away, rub- 
bing his nose. 

Two or three days after Townley had a bad turn in_his sick- 
ness. The doctor told Mademoiselle Angelique that this was a 
very dangerous thing, because he was too sick to stand another 
siege. The poor girl redoubled her care and affectionate inter- 
est. But there was no change for the better. 

One day he awoke from a brief slumber, and opening his eyes 
saw Mademoiselle Angelique sitting with ber back to him at work 
on the blue-checked apron. There was a strange movement to 
her pretty shoulders and back that puzzled him. The deft needle 
would shoot out and be put in again with quick regularity, but 
there was this tremulous little quiver to the back. It was ex- 
plained to him a moment later, for mademoiselle took the coarse 
old apron and, burying her face in it, shook with low sobs. She 
was crying her poor heart out on the pauper’s blue-checked 
apron ! 

She was very quiet about it, not wishing to disturb him, but 
there was a listless droop to the graceful figure and an abandon 
to her sorrow that showed she was yielding herself unreservedly 
to the luxury of weeping. 
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Suddenly she wheeled about to see if Townley was awake, and 
he had just time to close his eyes and assume the appearance of 
profound sleep. His hand, thin from his sickness and as white 
as a woman's, was lying on the coverlid near the edge of the bed. 
A moment later he felt a light, warm breath upon it, and then such 
a delicate, timid pressure of soft lips. Then he heard a long sigh. 

He kept up his pretence of sleep for several moments. Then 
he made some restless movements like one whose slumber is being 
disturbed. He heard mademoiselle hurriedly trip out on tip-toe. 
He realized that she did not wish to let him see her swollen eyes. 

Townley’s lawyer came to see him a few days-later, and, after 
he had talked for some time, Townley signed his name to a paper, 
and he went away after some very respectful adieus. Townley 
seemed much better after this visit. 

“ Mademoiselle, you must not let me die,” he said to her when 
she came in. “I have changed my mind and do not want to die 
now.” 

“Tf monsieur could see himself he would not talk of dying,” 
said Mademoiselle Angelique, looking at him with interest. “ You 
are much better to-day. I am so much stronger myself that as 
soon as you are well enough not to need a nurse I am going to get 
some position, and then [ can help you, monsieur, till you get 
perfectly strong and well so as to leave here.” 

“ You mean that you will take your hard-earned money and 
spend it on me?” said Townley, with his eyes fixed on her 
strangely. 

“Oh! it will be little things till you are well and can get 
around. Monsieur should have oranges and a little good wine 
when he is getting better.” 

“You are very good, and I thank you,” said Townley sim- 
ply. 

The next day he was much better, and ate his food with rel- 
ish, and wanted to sit up. Mademoiselle watched him as inter- 
estedly as a mother could have done. Her face brightened over 
the signs of his improvement,.and she was as gay as a lark. 

‘© Mademoiselle Angelique,” said he, “I am going to get well 
very rapidly now. | feel it. Are you glad?” 

“ Need you ask that?” said the girl. “Am I not your nurse, 
and did I not tell you to get well?” She smiled joyously. 

“ As soon as I get well lam going to leave this vile place, and, 
mademoiselle, I hope to get married. I am going away to some 
European city, if I do, and live there.” 

“ That is good, monsieur,” she said brightly, though a shadow 
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as light as a breath of air had darted across her face for a 
moment. 

“ Are you glad Iam going to get married?” said Townley, 
looking her straight in the eyes. 

“Certainly I am glad,” said she, though her lip gave a little 
twitch. “ Anything that is going to make you happier pleases 
me.” 

“Do you not want to know the name of the girl I wish to 
marry ?” 

“If monsieur cares to tell me,” she answered quietly. 

“ Her name is Angelique,” said Townley. 

“ Angelique?” said mademoiselle. “It isa pretty name; I 
trust she will be a good wife to you.” 

“ Angelique,” continued the sick man slowly, “will you do 
something to please me?” 

“Ah! monsieur, surely. Have I forgotten your goodness to 
me in Paris?” : 

“Then put your arms around my neck and kiss me.” 

The hot blood surged so into her cheeks, and such a look of 
pain crossed her face, that he almost relented. 

“Do not ask me to do that, monsieur. You are jesting. It is 
not like you.” She spoke calmly, though her bosom was heav- 
ing. 

“But you kissed my hand the other day,” said Townley. 
“Why did you do that when you will not kiss me now ?” 

“I did that because I feared you were going to die, and I—I 
felt sad at the thought of it,” she answered, with her face aglow, 
but looking him steadily in the eyes with her calm firmness. 

“Will you not kiss me when I tell you I love you?” said 
Townley. 

“QO hush! monsieur. Have you not just told me you love 
another and wish to marry her?” said she reproachfully. 

“No, I did not say another. I said there was a young wo- 
man I| wished to marry and that her name was Angelique. You 
are the one.” And Townley reached his hands out and grasped 
hers tenderly. 

“You love me!” said Mademoiselle Angelique. Her face 
seemed transformed in the sudden rosy glow of happiness that 
bathed it, and her beautiful form seemed to grow into firmer, 
more exquisite curves, as though some magic elixir had been 
sent coursing through her veins. She stood motionless, radiant 
in her new joy, looking at him with such an eager simplicity. 
“Yes, my dear little friend, I love you,” said Townley qui- 
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etly. He stretched forth his weak arms toward her with a pa- 
thetic tenderness in his eyes. 

The girl burst into a flood of tears as she leaned forward and 
gently clasped his head in her hands. He folded his arms about 
her and held her close while his lips sealed the covenant of love 
on her sweet mouth. It was the keenest, most restful happiness 
to them both. 

Then the girl raised herself, the tears glistening on her long 
lashes, and her lips parting in irrepressible smiles. 

“ Now you must get well in a hurry, and I shall work for you, 
and you shall have your oranges and your wine,” she said play- 
fully. 

“Listen, and I will tell you what we shall do. Just as soon 
as | am well enough we will leave this horrible place. Then we 
will get married and sail for France. We will go to your old 
village, if you like, and stay there for a while, and then we will 
wander about, living only in bright, cheerful places.” 

“1 do not care where I live so long as I live with you,” said 
Angelique. ‘ But we will do whatever you wish, dear, as soon 
as we get money enough.” 

“Isn’t three or four hundred thousand dollars enough to start 
on?” said Townley roguishly. 

“Yes. When we have that we will go at once,” said Mad- 
emoiselle Angelique cheerfully. 

“ We have got that now. Weare the richest paupers in this 
Almshouse,” said he, smiling. 

“ What do. you mean?” said the young girl curiously, as she 
picked up the blue-checked apron from the floor. 

“] mean that you read meof my uncle’s death a few weeks 
ago in the paper. This man named Fowler, who died in Buffalo, 
and whose son had died a few days before him, was my uncle, 
Angelique, and his large fortune has come to me. I have seen a 
lawyer, and everything has been settled. So get me well as soon 
as you can, and we will go away, giving orders for the paupers 
to have a grand dinner in honor of our wedding. We will get 
married, and will see if money and health and love cannot make 
us happy.” 

The girl had listened with such a grave, sweet smile, sitting 
with her hands clasped in his. But as he finished a soberer look 
came upon her, and with some hesitation she said, firmly and 
sorrowfully : 

‘‘Monsieur, are you sure that this is right? In Paris you 
were with the best people. Now that you are rich again, your 
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place is there. Do you think I shall never shame you as your 
wile?” 

“Shame me? Yes, shame me that I am not good enough for 
you,” said Townley, grasping her handsanew. “Friends! You 
are the only friend I have in the world! I would not have 
got this uncle’s money could he have made a will. Are we not 
enough to each other to get along without any one else? Dear 
heart ! you have the refinement that comes from a beautiful na- 
ture, the tact which is born of the most delicate goodness, the 
repose of a wonderful simplicity and modesty and dignity. 
Many a lady has not these, and one who has isa lady. I would 
not fear to have the proudest dame in the world meet you as my 
wife. Love will come to the aid of these sweet qualities in you. 
No; do not fear. I shall never be ashamed of you, Angelique.” 
And he drew her willing head down till their lips met. 

Joun J). A Becket, Pu.D. 





MADAME D'YOUVILLE. 


** And the second commandment is like to this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


IN the autumn of 1737, some five-and-twenty years before the 
conquest of Canada by the English, a woman, young in years, 
whose earthly beauty was chastened by the marks of recent suf- 
fering borne with Christian fortitude, her slender figure clad in 
the sombre widow’s costume of the day, and her whole demean- 
or suggestive of the profoundest interior recollection, threaded 
her way alone through the streets of the growing city of Ville- 
Marie,—Montreal. For nine successive days, regardless of the 
sudden and unpleasant changes which mark the Canadian au- 
tumn weather, and still less mindful of the vagaries of her own 
health and spirits, she moved with striking regularity through 
the same thoroughfares and to the same strange destination, 
which her biographer tells us was the grave of a dear and deep- 
ly mourned friend. 

Those were stirring times for the French colonies; and in the 
agitation which the unsettled state of Europe and the uncertain 
condition of their own country created, men could think or 
speak of little else than the probable outcome of the crisis 
through which they were then passing, and the immediate ef- 
fects it would produce upon their own private fortunes; even 
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the women and children took an unwonted interest in the events 
of the hour, and talked of the Spanish succession and the troubles 
in New England with as much zest and relish as their present 
descendants discuss the fashions and follies of a more peaceful 
period. Amid such intense preoccupation it is not to be won- 
dered at that a sad-looking and solitary female should pass un- 
noticed and undisturbed by the motley crowd of loud-voiced 
loyalists and others who elbowed one another carelessly as they 
sauntered about the city. What fellowship had such a crowd 
with one lone woman? They were busy with their loyal specu- 
lations, planning and plotting for their country’s welfare, and 
swearing eternal allegiance to the throne of France, or concerned 
with selfish schemes for private gain. And she—if they had 
thrown away a thought on her, they would have said she feasted 
upon her own petty personal griefs and selfishly nursed her own 
paltry sorrow rather than lend her affections and energies to the 
cause of the common good! Griefs and sorrows, indeed, she had 
without number. 

Born in 1701 of a distinguished French family, in the village 
of Varennes, near the island of Montreal, she was early deprived 
of her father, and, being the eldest of a family of six, had to share 
the mental worry and distress into which her widowed mother was 
thrown by the unexpected loss of her husband, who left her in 
very straitened circumstances to provide for their destitute fam- 
‘ily. It is true that they were the possessors of extensive lands, but 
as these had not been tilled, and could not be made profitable with- 
out a vast outlay of money, they were practically more of an en- 
cumbrance than a benefit to their owners. M. de Lajemmerais, 
the father of this unfortunate family, had been, like most of the 
able-bodied men at the time, engaged in the Indian wars, which 
kept him away from his home and left him no time wherein to 
project or execute the least improvement on the lands which 
the government had given him. After his death, however, and 
upon the touching representation of his family’s condition made 
to the Marquisof Vaudreuil, the then governor-general, by some 
influential friends, the widow was granted a pension which, 
though small and utterly insufficient to cover the most necessary 
expenses, was still of great assistance to her in her difficulties. 
Mademoiselle de Lajemmerais, the subject of our sketch, was also 
sent by some kind friends to the Ursulines at Quebec, where she 
received her early education and made her First Communion. 
When she returned to her mother’s house it was to assume the 
greater part of the domestic responsibilities, and to give an ex- 
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ample of untiring patience and industry to her younger brothers 
and sisters. Those who knew Mademoiselle de Lajemmerais at 
this period of her life attribute to her all those qualities of body, 
of mind, and of heart which are universally conceded to be the 
elements of the most perfect success in the social world, and, with 
her advantages of birth and breeding, she was well fitted to adorn 
the most exclusive sa/ons of the day. 

Good women were not more plentiful then than they are 
now, and the divine economy which rules all things to its own 
purposes so moulded the tastes and inclinations of this favored 
child as to make one proposal of marriage out of many which 
were tendered to her more pieasing than the rest, and in 1722, 
just as she had attained her woman’s estate, she was wedded to 
the envied suitor, M. Francois D’Youville. He was a remark- 
ably handsome man, also of gentle birth, and her equal in every 
exterior advantage. But, for all these promising aspects, her 
marriage was a most unhappy one. She was soon weaned of the 
hollow vanities of the world—if, indeed, she had ever been de- 
ceived by them. Her biographer tells us that she was never for 
a moment wanting in the affectionate devotion and fidelity which 
should characterize a wife’s attitude to her husband, and, though 
she was ill-repaid for this scrupulous fulfilment of her duty, 
nothing could make her alter her reljations with the man she had 
promised to love. 

Those who have written the life of Madame D’Youville seem to 
me to hurry over this chapter of her history with unpardonable 
haste. In my humble opinion she was no greater in after-years, 
when she had scaled the steep heights of asceticism and paved a 
way to heaven for countless numbers of her fellow-mortals, than 
she was in the unquiet atmosphere of her unhappy home. She 
tried with heroic courage to make a Nazareth of that home, 
to which pious design her ill-chosen husband refused his indis- 
pensable co-operation. The story of this great woman's untiring 
self-sacrifice as a wife, her religious adherence to the principles 
and practices of her faith, and her unswerving fidelity in the per- 
formance of duties made distasteful and humiliating by the bru- 
tal unresponsiveness of the very one whom she so lovingly and 
patiently served, should be told and retold, should be read and 
reread, until some portion of the great courage with which she 
was inspired shall have penetrated the wives and mothers of our 
day. 

If Madame D’Youville was long afterwards so humble, so for- 
bearing, so self-annihilating in the golden sunset of her years, it 
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was, likely enough, because she bore the trials of her married 
life, that scorehing, blistering noonday of her existence, with 
such courage and patience. It was an unwooded and unwatered 
desert to her, where no grateful shade of reciprocated love broke 
the cheerless sameness of the dreary days, where flowers grew 
not, where birds sang not, where that mutual encouragement and 
undivided sympathy which make melody in wedded hearts the 
whole day long were totally unknown. Even allowing for exag- 
geration on the part of her biographers, it cannot be doubted 
that she bore this wear and tear of soul and body with a resigna- 
tion which was all but Christ-like and an uncomplainingness 
which it is not too much to say was only truly womanly. 

When the soul of this chosen disciple had been fire-tried, and 
she had turned of her own choice from the distractions which the 
world offers its votaries in lieu of holier consolations, to the ex- 
haustless treasury of love from which thenceforth she was to 
draw the courage necessary for the accomplishment of her ap- 
pointed work, the persecution which she had so nobly suffered 
ceased—with her husband’s unexpected death. For eight years, 
an interminable period to those who “count time by heart- 
throbs,” she had borne the bondage of her marriage-vows. 
Providence had blessed this otherwise accursed union with two 
lovely sons. 

In the Vie de Madame D’ Youville we learn that it was under 
the salutary and stimulating direction of M. Le Pappe de Lesc@at, 
of the Order of St. Sulpice, that the precious seed of divine char- 
ity, which had been so roughly planted and harrowed in by adver- 
sity, began to bring forth a harvest. She soon commenced to 
visit the poor and the sick. Her presence diffused a soothing 
odor in the hovels of the poor and in the close air of their sick- 
rooms. She also busied herself about the prisons of the city of 
Montreal, speaking words of patience and stirring up despairing 
hearts to courage and hope. 

M. de Lescéat, with the privilege of a holy soul, foresaw the 
great things which this woman's charity would work, and 
smoothed the rugged road through which she had to pass with 
wise and pious counsels, guiding her in all her undertakings 
with the light of his own saintly inspirations. But it was the 
will of God that she should weave her laurel crown unaided, 
and when her good director had given a steady impulse to her 
labors he was called away to a better world. Left thus to her- 
self, Madame D'Youville might well have chosen to continue 
alone in the blessed apostolate upon which she had just entered 
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as a permanent rule of life for her single self. To go about a 
growing city and exercise the more important works of corporal 
and spiritual mercy, instead of following the perfectly legitimate 
pursuits which her worldly station offered, was an act of moral 
heroism as great as it is rare. She could have worked out in this 
way the certain salvation of her own soul, and contributed 
largely to the eternal welfare of many others. This is what the 
Lord reserves for many heroic souls. It is a beaten track. But 
Madame D'Youville had all the qualities fitting her to become a 
pioneer in the spiritual world and a foundress of a community de- 
voted to the charities mentioned above. There were arid wastes 
in the very city in which she lived, and there were moral nomads 
in the crowded streets about her, too many by far for her unaided 
efforts to succor, but she hoped to gather companions about her who 
might, under her fostering care and guidance, make of the outcast 
a thrifty and even saintly people. A suspicion of this had taken 
possession of her mind, and it was by the intercession of her for- 
mer friend and director, whom she revered, and justly, as a saint, 
that she hoped to discover whether such an undertaking would 
be pleasing to God and profitable to her neighbor. So she un- 
dertook that solemu novena which I mentioned in the opening 
sentences of this sketch, and chose the grave of her departed con- 
fessor as the shrine from which she offered her humble and sin- 
cere petitions. 

The result was most gratifying to her devout soul and most 
beneficial to the country which has the honor to claim her as its 
own. Neither were her charitable designs formed any too soon. 
The sound of distant cannon filled the air already, and all the 
horrors of war were casting their hideous shadows over the land. 
And, furthermore, shameful abuses of power, widespread corrup- 
tion of morals, and almost universal decay of religious sentiment, 
often the immediate precursors of war, had all been holding high 
carnival in the colonies for some time previous to 1760; and the 

‘poverty which prevailed among such classes as held menial offices 
under government was extreme, for tnose who filled the more 
responsible positions had few scruples about consigning to their 
own extravagant use what was intended to pay such underlings, 
and dealt out promises in the most prodigal profusion when gold 
and silver were wanting. The luxurious living of the military 
and other high officials was not without demoralizing effects, 
which were even harder to remedy than the results of their dis- 
honesty. The troubles of the times, the prevalent vices of the 
people, and the sure prospect of war and its concomitant misfor 
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tunes, its maimed and wounded victims, appealed most touch. 
ingly to the charitable energies of Madame D’Youville. 

It is not possible in a short sketch of this nature to dwell upon 
the trying and discouraging issues of this great woman’s first at- 
tempts to organize a community whose lives should be devoted 
to the exercise of charity. It usually happens, by what seems an 
inexplicable paradox, that success in such undertakings is des. 
tined to come out of many failures; and Madame D’Youville’s 
enterprise was no exception to the rule. Her perfect confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of so salutary a scheme was at length re- 
warded, and the men who had ridiculed her Christian ambition— 
for those were profane times and many hearts had been turned to 
stone—were finally won over to her, and were eager to see her and 
her handful of devoted followers, who had shared her many dis- 
heartenments, installed in the General Hospital of Montreal. This 
institution had been built and maintained by the charity of a few 
laymen, but its usefulness had been comparatively insignificant 
until it passed into the able hands of Madame D’Youville and the 
community of Gray Nuns which she founded. Her career as 
foundress of this most useful order is not unlike the lives of other 
saints—for, though she has not been raised by the church to the 
honors of canonization, no one can read the story of her great 
deeds and not feel satisfied that she enjoys in heaven the title 
which has not yet been given her on earth. Hence [ shall not 
dwell on her private devotions, her gifts of prayer, her austeri- 
ties, the many lights granted her by the Holy Spirit, further than 
to say that her life was redolent of those notes of sanctity which 
are denominated heroic. From the day that the General Hospital 
was entrusted to her care its fruitfulness of charity increased 
and multiplied visibly and wonderfully. Addition after addition 
was made to the original building according to the exigencies of 
the work, and its scope was extended. The portals of the edifice, 
which at first were open to aged and infirm men only, soon began 
to admit women also, then invalids of every kind, finally lunatics, 
persons afflicted with incurable diseases, foundlings, and orphans. 
That so many and such truly deserving cases could be received 
and accommodated in the one institution was due mainly to the 
economy and excellent management of the foundress, who, having 
sent her two sons abroad to be educated, could devote her whole 
time and attention to her works of mercy. The last class of un- 
fortunates who found a refuge and a home with Madame D’You- 
ville were those of her own sex who, weary of their lives of sin, 
sought her kindly protection and encouragement, and were not 
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denied it. It may be asked, How did she raise the necessary funds 
for ail this? The.two resources which enabled Madame D'You- 
ville to persevere in her mission were industry and prayer, upon 
both of which she never failed to draw when assailed by difficul- 
ties of one kind or another; and it was no unusual experience for 
her to find her pockets, which she had emptied of their last far- 
thing to feed the hungry or clothe the naked, mysteriously sup- 
plied with money when another pressing occasion demanded it. 

When the long-threatened war broke out at length the holy 
foundress came to the rescue of the wounded with the same 
cheerful generosity with which she had given herself to kindred 
works of mercy. When the famine, the almost inevitable at- 
tendant of war, began to desolate the country, Madame D’You- 
ville, although herself and her community suffered from it in no 
slight degree, exerted herself anew to bring what relief she could 
to those who were dying of want; and to this end she restricted 
herself and her community to the coarsest possible diet, and even 
of that they partook most sparingly. Meantime she had been 
forced into debt, and how she ever managed, in the face of her 
many and great discouragements, to discharge them is one of the 
mysteries of the Providence which enriches the poor in spirit. 
And how she extended from year to year the accommodations 
necessary for those who applied for admission to her institution, 
how she fed them and lodged them, and maintained throughout 
all a cheerful disposition, as though her task had only been an or- 
dinary one, is something which is not easy to explain by natural 
reasons, especially when we consider that, when the war was 
over and Canada had passed under English rule, she suffered 
very great losses, among others the refusal of the French govern- 
ment to pay a just claim which she held against it for a large 
amount of money. It happened, too, that various kinds of work 
which her community had done for the public officials was with- 
drawn, and that several wealthy patrons upon whose generosity 
she had often relied had removed to France or elsewhere. But 
she was always courageous, ingenious in expedients, especially 
trustful of Divine Providence. 

One of the rewards of her extraordinary charity was the long 
life which Madame D’Youville enjoyed and the happiness of see- 
ing gathered about her a goodly number of zealous co-laborers in 
her glorious cause. Young women of high birth and princely 
fortunes joined her and became penetrated with her holy spirit, 
so that she was enabled to train and educate according to her 
own heart those whom she should leave behind her to propagate 
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the good work now fairly started. Her motherly solicitude for 
those who had rallied round her standard, the pious precepts and 
examples which she gave them during her long and useful life, 
are venerated traditions among her children to this day. Her 
death, which occurred in the seventieth year of her age and the 
thirty-fourth of her religious profession, filled the hearts of her 
devoted community with grief and cast a gloom over the entire 
city which had for so many years been the scene of her saintly 
labors. She had the unique consolation before dying of seeing 
her two sons elevated to the priesthood and all her temporal 
concerns disposed of to her entire satisfaction. When she died 
there were eighteen professed sisters in charge of the hospital, 
some of whom distinguished themselves later as superiors of the 
community, exhibiting in an uncommon degree many of the 
virtues and much of the wisdom which had characterized the 
administration of their saintly and illustrious foundress. 

The prosperity of the General Hospital had steadily in- 
creased from the day it had been transferred by letters-patent 
of the King of France, dated 1753, to the care of Madame 
D’Youville and her little family of eleven co-operators. Alter 
her death her protection seemed as visibly present as before it, 
and those who had known and loved her in her lifetime and been 
the objects of her tender solicitude could hardly convince them- 
selves that she had gone from them, or that death had separated 
her from them except in appearance, or that she was any way 
less concerned than before in the interests and holy ambitions 
which they had so long held in common. 

Under the English government Madame D’Youville’s com- 
munity thrived even better than it had done under the old 
régime. Until 1840 the Gray Nuns restricted their labors to the 
city of Montreal, where the ever-increasing population added 
year by year to their self-imposed duties; but as their number 
had steadily increased they began, about the date mentioned, to 
colonize. A detachment of sisters, four in all, repaired to St. 
Hyacinthe, and there founded a branch institution which served 
precisely the same purpose as the mother-house. Four years 
later a similar detachment set out for the Red River of the 
North, and the following year, 1845, saw four more on their way 
to Bytown (Ottawa), while five others went to Quebec. Accord- 
ing to statistics published in the Minerve the 22d of this month 
(November, 1888), the mother-house in Montreal has now no 
less than thirty-four establishments under its immediate control ; 
these are managed by 406 professed nuns, 57 novices, and 15 
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postulants. The St. Hyacinthe branch, the first to leave the 
parent institution, with its succursal at Nicolet, owns twelve 
establishments, which contain 165 professed religious, 22 novices, 
and 14 postulants. The Ottawa branch, which has identified 
itself with the highest grades of useful and ornamental education, 
both in Canada and the United States, has control of thirty estab- 
lishments, and comprises in all 278 professed sisters, 42 novices, 
and an equal number of postulants. Finally, the sisters of Que- 
bec, including Rimouski, have erected twenty-four establish- 
ments and have 231 professed nuns, 18 novices, and 40 postulants. 
Altogether the number of professed Gray Nuns is about 1,080, of 
novices 141, and of postulants 88. They have 102 establishments, 
which extend over twenty-three dioceses in Canada and the 
United States, and contain no less than 1,500 aged and infirm 
persons and 3,000 orphans, and the children receiving instruction 
in their schools forma total of about 19,000. All this, together 
with a thousand-and-one charitable actions which are not recorded 
under any special head, constitute the entire sphere of labor of 
Madame D’Youville’s successots. In the wilds of the far North- 
west the Gray Nuns are valiant missionaries, sharing with the 
Oblate Fathers the hardships and glories of that terrible apos- 
tolate. They have penetrated even into those frozen regions 
where, amid untold difficulties, they labor faithfully and fruit- 
fully, true disciples of the Master they have chosen to serve. 

In 1897 this splendid community will celebrate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation. Whoever 
chooses at that time to take a retrospective glance at the his- 
tory of Canada cannot fail, in noting her extraordinary progress 
within the last two centuries, to give credit to the nobly unselfish 
efforts of this great body of heroic women. 

We have had our own share of brave soldiers, of scholars, 
philosophers, poets, legislators, social reformers, and religious 
enthusiasts ; we have even had—an unusual privilege for a coun- 
try so young as ours—our martyrs; we have raised monuments 
to the memory of our distinguished patriots and others; but I 
should like to know where is the braver soldier, the more useful 
scholar, the more practical philosopher, the sweeter poet, the 
wiser legislator, the more successful social reformer, the sincerer 
enthusiast, the more patient martyr, or the more loyal patriot 
than these noble women, the children of the immortal Madame 
D’Youville? Time and talent and money have been generously, 
but often fruitlessly, expended since these quiet workers entered 
the Master’s vineyard, by men who have loved their’ fellow- 
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creatures with a merely human love, and wished in that spirit 
to lessen their burdens of sorrow; but if their truly meritorious 
undertakings have often proved abortive, it is purely and simply 
because philanthropy rashly attempted what charity alone can 
achieve. If the condition of human society can ever be im- 
proved and its tone exalted, those only who make a religion of 
their brotherly love can bring about such a happy result. Those 
who love poor, sinful humanity well enough to sacrifice home 
and friends and every worldly prospect in life to devote them- 
selves to the care of the hungry and the naked, the sick and the 
suffering, to bringing back the lost sheep to the fold and to 
the Shepherd, all in a spirit of the kindest solicitude and with 
the most merciful consideration for the weakness of our nature, 
are the best friends of civilization as well as of religion. To in- 
struct the ignorant in those things which serve man’s temporal 
interests without menacing his eternal welfare, to befriend the 
homeless and the outcast, to patrol the dark byways and hiding- 
places of vice,and snatch women and children from a fate worse 
by far than death,and to do it all for the pure love of their 
immortal souls, is the highest vocation known to sanctity. It 
was the vocation of Madame D’Youville and is that of her com- 


munity. K. MADELINE BARRY. 
Ottawa, Canada. 





“OMNIA AUTEM PROBATE; QUOD BONUM EST, 
TENETE.”"— 1 Thess. v. 21. 


MASTER! all else for use, Thou for desire: 

Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee! 

Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel Thou me. 


Delight is menace, if Thou be not by ; 

Power a quicksand ; fame a golden jeer. 

Oh! yet on earth bid no true heart deny 
Earth’s boons are dear! 


Keep me of these, though lover, server, friend, 
Austere, alone, wed only to Thy call; 
And first, while lord of all that life can lend, 
Thy fool, Thy thrall. 
LovuIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
“THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL.” 


THE next morning, or rather the same morning early, I 
wrote to Mr. Guggins, letting him know of my father’s death. 
The doctor had seen to all the immediate preparations for the 
funeral, and now I put on my hat to go to Father Weldon. No 
one was stirring when I let myself out the front door, and I was 
reminded of the mornings when I had crept out to go to Mass, 
fearful of disturbing any one. Never again could I disturb my 
poor father. And now I felt the consolation amidst sorrow a 
Catholic has, of praying for his dead. Lights were burning on 
our Mother’s altar, and, as I knelt near it, I was glad to see that 
the priest beginning Mass was vested in black, and I recognized 
his voice as that of Father Weldon. When he turned for the 
“ Oremus” | felt that he knew I was there, for he paused a 
moment as if at a loss what to do next. I was right in thinking 
so. Mass ended, he whispered to his server, who came out of 
the sanctuary to me, leaving the priest to go from the altar alone. 

Ducking his head, the server whispered: “ The father says 
you will come right away to the sacristy.” 

The message had been so quickly delivered and obeyed that 
Father Weldon was still in his alb when I entered the sacristy. 
| would have waited till he was unvested, but he came towards 
me holding out both his hands. “ Paui,” he said, “I did not 
want you to slip away from me again. Sit down there,” point- 
ing to a chair, “and when I have made my thanksgiving we 
shall have breakfast together, and you will tell me the meaning 
of your staying away from me all this time.” 

So glad was I to be with one who would understand my 
mingled joy and sadness that I did not let go his hands till I had 
said, “ Father died at midnight; and before he died he let me 
baptize him.” 

The priest’s voice trembled and his eyes were moist as he 
ejaculated: “Praise be to God!” Without another word he 
went on unvesting, and when he knelt on a fald-stool I knelt too; 
and I think that morning our thanksgivings were much alike. 

“1 cannot stay for breakfast,” I said, as we left the sacristy. 
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“T will come later in the day to see you. What brings me this 
morning is to ask, Should not my father be buried as a Catholic?” 

“Tell me how he came to let you baptize him,” said the 
priest. In as few words as possible I not only told him that, 
but also how I had been sent for by my father. “ You believe 
he meant it, don’t you, Father Weldon?” I asked, meaning my 
father’s wish for baptism. 

“As I hope for heaven,” said the priest solemnly, “I believe 
that your father died a true Catholic. Why, Paul,” he continued, 
a tender smile lighting up his thin face, “every day the little 
orphans whom he benefited prayed for this; many Masses have 
been said for this intention. And have not you, too, prayed for it? 
Could his charity and ours be lost? Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
but the greatest of these is Charity. The Heart of Jesus burns 
with love; could it be deaf to us?” Heretofore he had spoken 
as one exalted out of himself. Now, slowly, he continued speak- 
ing as one who speaks of ordinary facts. “ This conversion of 
your father does not surprise me. I believe that it has been 
coming on for a long time, much longer than he himself had any 
idea of. Sometimes, when a little seed is planted, we do not see 
it slowly sprouting forth, but suddenly the warm sun after 
winter brings it out. And so it was with your father; the light 
of another world brought to bloom, suddenly, the seed God’s 
love had long ago put in his heart.” It will matter very little to 
his soul, Paul, whether I am permitted to officiate at his funeral 
or not. You can propose it to your brother, and if he objects, 
do not make difficulty. All the same, I will say Mass for your 
father, and what more could I do if I conducted the funeral?” 

I promised to do as he bade me; then hurried home, fear- 
ing I should be missed, perhaps be needed. Early as it was, 
and late as every one had gone to bed, [ found the breakfast- 
table set and Bert waiting for me in the darkened parlor. 

“Couldn’t you stay away from the priests one day?” he 
asked when, in answer to his question as to where i had been, | 
told him I had been to Mass. 

“T hardly thought you would be up so early,” I answered 
mildly. 

“Pshaw!” Bert ejaculated. “I suppose they’re trying to 
make a priest out of you.” 

Letting this pass without remark, I said: “Tell me some- 
thing about father, Bert; how was he taken sick?” 

“T fancy it was you killed him,” answered Bert; “he was 
never the same after you ran away.” 
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“ You know I had to go, Bert,” was my answer. 

“| know nothing of the kind,” retorted Bert. ‘I know that 
you made a fool of yourself—not that I should find fault with you 
for that. When the priests find out there’s no prospect of your 
having a cent to call your own see how they’ll send you about 
your business.” 

“ You wrong a body of men about whom you know nothing!” 
My temper was getting the better of me. 

“ Bother the priests!” exclaimed Bert. Heaving a sigh, he 
continued: “I couldn’t wish father back; what was his life? He 
could scarcely see, and I never suited him as well as you did. 
Would you believe it, Paul, he often told me that you were 
worth a hundred of me?” 

Then father had been sorry to lose me. 

“Maybe I shouldn't say it,” Bert went on confidentially, “ but 
father was a trifle selfish—” 

“Stop, Bert!” I interrupted, “you don’t know what you’re 
saying ; you don’t mean it.” 

He reddened and cried out: “ It’s enough to provoke a saint ! 
You making all the mischief you could, keeping me out of col- 
lege, making poor father unhappy, and now you must set 
yourself up as a model son and teach me how to speak of my 
father. You're a sneaking hypocrite, Paul Ringwood; that’s 
what you are!” 

The thought, and it alone, of God’s great goodness to my 
dead father held my tongue. For fully five minutes I did not 
speak, and when I did it was with a yearning to my brother that 
I said: ‘“‘ Bert, we are twin brothers; do not let us quarrel—” 

“ Bother!” interrupted Bert. “I’m not angry with you. 
Let's see if breakfast is ready.” 

Breakfast was not ready. Nurse Barnes said that she was 
waiting for Mr. Mole, who had been telegraphed for and was 
expected by the next train. Our waiting did not bring Mr. 
Mole. And now that I come to think of it, Ido not know why 
we should have expected Mr. Mole—an exceedingly well-to-do 
gentleman past his prime—to sacrifice his sleep in order to take 
breakfast with two youths, one of whom would be on his hands 
for some years to come. We all of us had such an exaggerated 
opinion of the importance of the Ringwood family that it quite 
put us out when he did not present himself the moment he was 
expected. Bert grumbled that, had father been alive, Mr. Mole 
would not have kept him waiting. I was anxious for his coming, 
for I meant to speak to him before | spoke to Bert concerning 
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the funeral. It was nigh noon when he arrived, decorously neat 
in white flannel, black cravatted, his face appropriately sorrowful. 

“My dear young gentlemen, this is a sad meeting indeed,” 
he said, taking a hand of each of us; adding a pious afterthought : 
“The golden bowl is broken, the silver cord is frayed ”—or 
words to that effect. 

He must have been a charming man to persons who like to be 
flattered. For everything that had been done he had a word of 
praise. Atluncheon he won nurse’s heart by his hearty com- 
mendation of her whipped cream, prepared by her own hands. 
There is this to be said of persons of Mr. Mole’s disposition : 
they are a deal easier to get along with than are those who make 
a merit of saying exactly what they think. For some reason or 
other Bert had left me to keep Mr. Mole company, and I em- 
braced the opportunity given me of letting him know my desire 
that father be buried with the rites of the church, and my rea- 
sons for so desiring. 

As was quite natural, he expressed great surprise at my 
communication. ‘‘ The most astounding thing I ever heard of!” 
he exclaimed. “You had witnesses to what you call your 
father’s conversion?” putting the question sharply. 

“No,” I answered, “every one was asleep, and when I 
aroused my brother father was dying.” 

Striking at a troublesome fly with his handkerchief, Mr. Mole 
said: “ All worthless in the eyes of the law.” 

“ But,” I said surprisedly, “it is not a question of law. I 
merely ask you to get my brother’s assent to my father’s being 
buried with Catholic rites.” 

‘“Tf you have any idea of contesting your father’s will you 
had better put it out of your head,” said the lawyer, speaking in 
his mildest tones. 

Bewildered, for I did not understand what he was driving at, 
I asked: “ Why should I wish to contest what my father thought 
right to do?” 

“For several reasons. First and foremost, your father has, 
and he had a perfect right to do so, left all he possessed to your 
brother. You may be egged on to ask the law to rectify what 
some people may call an injustice. Be warned; the law won’t do 
it. Had he been converted by the pope himself to your reli- 
gion—which, by the way, is a very good one; personally I have 
nothing against it--the fact still remains, he died without ex- 
pressing a wish that his will be altered; or, if he did, you have 
no witnesses to prove it,” he added tentatively. 
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I was so innocent of the villany he supposed me capable of 
that even now I[ did not understand him. “ Please speak plain- 
ly, Mr. Mole,” I said; “I don’t know what you mean.” 

Laughing good-humoredly, he asked, “Have you ever 
thought of being alawyer? You would make a good one.” 

Not noticing his question, I said earnestly: “I wish you 
would tell me whether or not you will help me with my brother 
about the funeral; I would like to have it settled before he 
comes in.” 

“Look here,” he said familiarly, “if you sign a paper resign- 
ing any claim you may imagine yourself to have to your father’s 
estate because of what you call his conversion, a very doubtful 
thing at best, I myself will get a priest for the funeral.” 

Understanding him now, prudence was thrown to the winds 
and temper got the best of me. I refused to sign any paper of 
his preparing, and when I indignantly cast from me his accusa- 
tion that I was making a tool of my father’s conversion for the 
advancement of myself I fear my language implied that I 
thought Mr. Mole a blackguard. 

He patiently heard me out, then said: “Don't think of being 
a lawyer; you are too hot-headed. For five minutes you have 
been abusing me, whilst I have been making up my mind to do 
all I can to aid you in having your father buried as you wish, 
even to getting the College of Cardinals here, if possible.” 

I felt too miserable and defiant to be at all amused by his 
coarse attempt at wit. Helping himself to a piece of cake, the 
lawyer ate it, then went to the window, where he shook out the 
crumbs from his handkerchief. A moment after I saw Bert 
coming through the garden towards the house. 

Unnaturally sharp and suspicious, I asked: “Has my 
brother kept himself out of the way that you might talk to 
me as you have? Was that a signal for him to come back to 
the house?” 

“T’ll be frank with you,” said the lawyer. “ Your brother 
did think it best for me to sound you as to what your intentions 
are regarding your father’s will.” 

It was bad enough for this man to think me mean and con- 
temptible, but for my brother! It was unbearable. 

Bert was in the room almost as soon as the lawyer had fin- 
ished speaking. Going up to him, I said: “ You have wronged 
me so much by what you have thought it possible for me to do 
that I do not know how to forgive you. How could you, Bert, 
how could you?” 
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“Naturally, it will be hard for you, Paul,” he said shame- 
facedly. “Iam sorry if I have offended you.” 

Hardening my heart, I would not look upon his apology as 
sufficient to palliate the guilt of his having thought so meanly 
of me. ' 

“There is something you can do,” said the lawyer to Bert, 
“to show your good-will towards your brother; he wishes your 
father to be buried as a Catholic—”’ 

“ But he wasn’t one,” interrupted Bert, much astonished. 

It was the lawyer, not I, who told Bert of my father’s con- 
version. “ There can be no objection to a priest doing all that 
is necessary for the burial,” he said, after he had given a garbled 
account of father’s baptism. 

“If you say so, Mr. Mole,” said Bert, “I don’t care. Go 
ahead, Paul; do as you think best.” 

With no desire to criticise my brother, this concession he 
made to my wishes, because of the manner in which it was made, 
strikes me as not being much of a concession at all. He was in- 
different as to what was done with father dead; can indifference 
concede? Had he but taken some interest in the matter; had 
he not, he so young, been filled with the idea of possessing the 
goods father had left behind! In justice to our parents, if either 
my brother or I had a love for or pride in mere money, it was 
not taught us by them. 

I sent word to Father Weldon, at the same time asking him 
to come to the house that afternoon if possible. Late in the 
afternoon Mr. Mole sent for me to the book-room. When I 
entered the room he did not stop the writing he was engaged 
in, but raised his hand to enjoin silence. I seated myself in an 
arm-chair, and when he had finished writing, after carefully 
wiping his pen, he turned to me and asked: “ Have you sent 
for a priest? The funeral will take place to-morrow morning, 
you know.” 

I told him that I was expecting Father Weldon every moment. 

“ Very good!” he ejaculated, rubbing his hands cheerfully. 
“And now, how about your clothes; have you a suit to wear 
to-morrow?” 

I had a suit at Mrs. Glass’s, but had forgotten to send for it. 
Irritated that he should be the one to remind me, I said: “ Did 
you send for me to ask that?” 

“My dear young man, excuse the comparison, but there real- 
ly is something of the porcupine’s nature in you. I did not 
send for you to talk over your wardrobe, but now that you are © 
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here I may as well say that your brother has put his at your dis- 
posal.” Having ended his speech, the lawyer leaned back in his 
chair, beaming complacently on me. 

“T am very much obliged to my brother,” I answered curtly. 

Mole laughed and said: “ Not much love lost between you, 
eh?” 

Blushing, I said: “ You are mistaken if you think we are not 
attached to one another—what is it you want me for?” I inter- 
rupted myself to ask. 

“ You and your brother being minors, I have sent for some 
of your father’s old friends to be present at'the opening of the 
will. Unfortunately, I am placed in a very awkward position,” 
he said, speaking slowly. “Your father has appointed me to 
take charge of the estate and to act as Elbert’s guardian till he 
attains his majority. Were it not for the interest I take in El- 
bert, I would not, at my time of life, assume such a responsibil- 
ity. Let me be candid. There is another reason for my so 
burdening myself. I havea family, and you, who are a man of 
the world, know how expensive a family is in these days of vain 
show.” He paused to let “the man of the world” absorb his 
flattery, and “ the man of the world” was well disposed to assent 
to whatever the flatterer said. ‘“ You know,” the lawyer con- 
tinued, “ this will of your father’s leaves you entirely in the cold. 
Your brother’s college expenses are to be paid out of the estate; 
and, as he has besides a very handsome allowance, he may be 
willing to help you.” 

“No,” I interrupted energetically, “I have work and very 
good wages; I need no one’s assistance.” 

“A very laudable spirit,” said Mole; “and, to tell the truth, 
I do not think Elbert will put it to the test; his habits are ex- 
travagant, and I fancy he will need all he can lay his hands on.” 
After a short pause he continued: “Of course,:you know that 
your mother has left you a sum of money which you cannot 
touch till you are twenty-one. By that time, with the accumu- 
lated interest, it will be a very tidy sum indeed.” 

I was saying that I knew all this when our conference was 
broken in upon by Nurse Barnes, who announced in a frightened 
way that there was a “ Roman priest” down-stairs wanting to see 
Master Paul. 

I got up from my chair to go to Father Weldon, but the 
lawyer stopped me to petition, “ Would you object to having the 
father shown up here?” 

I hesitated a moment, then sat down and asked nurse would 
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she please have Father Weldon shown to the book-room. Af- 
terwards Father Weldon told me how much surprised he was 
by the warm welcome Mr. Mole gave him. They had met be- 
fore, when the lawyer had not been so gracious to the priest. 
Mole spoke for some minutes of the pleasure it would give him 
to see the rites of the old faith performed over my father, speak- 
ing of father as he would have spoken of one known for his 
Catholicity. He somewhat contradicted this when in the course 
of conversation he told Father Weldon that, because of the of.- 
fence I had given father, I had been left portionless. 

“And now, Father Weldon,” said the lawyer, when all the 
arrangements for the religious services at the burial had been 
made, “ the tax, honorarium, or fee, what may it be?” 

“ There is nothing to pay,” said the priest coldly, taking up 
his hat. The lawyer reddened. When Father Weldon was 
leaving it occurred to me that,’as I had to go to the city for 
some decent clothing, I might as well go then, Father Weldon’s 
way home being my way to the station. 

** Now, Paul,” said the priest, as we went down the drive 
under the shade of the elms, “ you must tell me about yourself. 
Where have you been? What have you been doing? Why in 
the name of common sense have you kept yourself hidden from 
me? Did you not believe me to be your friend?” 

“Father!” I cried dissentingly. 

“ This morning I purposely abstained from questioning you ; 
we have a good half-hour before your train comes; now begin,” 
he commanded gently, giving me an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder. 

Though I was telling him all that had occurred since the day 
of my baptism, my mind would wander to things of long ago. 
How well I remembered the lane leading to the station, the 
path through the fields, the bridge across the Wingo. No wish 
had I for the past to return. Only the feeling came over me 
that I once had when looking at a photograph of myself when 
I was ten years old—a feeling of intense pity, pity not for my- 
self, but for an abstraction. When I had finished my little story 
Father Weldon said severely: “ Paul, your going away without 
seeing me was very wrong., You were afraid I would think 
that you came to beg me for help! I do not admire pride, 
and yours is the pride of one with little reason.” 

I knew he condemned me for my own good, and a little, 
perhaps, because I had not leaned on him for support; he felt 
hurt. 
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“ You like the work you are doing?” he asked. 

“I do not think that 1 am fitted for business,” I faltered. 

“ You are not speaking frankly,” he said in an abrupt way ; 
“you should always give straightforward answers.” 

I looked up at him and smiled. 

“ Well,” he interrogated, “ have I said anything witty?” 

“T thought that priests did not believe in straightforward- 
ness,” I said with mild malice. 

“So they say,” he responded, disposing of them by a snap of 
his thumb. “I suppose you don’t like your work; is that it?” 

“Mr. Guggins has been so kind to me that I am ashamed to 
say that I don’t like the store; it seems so ungrateful of me,” | 
answered. 

“Very possibly ingratitude is mingled with your reasons for 
not liking your work,” he said. I could not complain of any 
want of frankness in Father Weldon. “ Have you thought of 
anything that you would like?” 

We were standing on the platform before the station when 
he put this question, and the rails of the track were humming. 

“Yes; but I don’t know that I could do it,” I answered 
musingly. 

“ What?-shilly-shally! Yes, you can, to perfection,” said the 
priest. “ Out with it, Paul, the train is coming round the bend.” 

“T have often thought, if I am not too young, that I would 
like to teach.” 

The train was steaming up before the station as, pressing my 
hand, the priest said: “ After to-morrow, Paul, we’ll talk it over; 
we have the same thought. Courage!” he added in a half-whis- 
per, ‘ God is good.” 

Psywsh! and the train was off. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A FINAL FAREWELL TO HOME. 


“Well, Walter Scott! a nice upset you give me an’ Miss Blan’ 
las’ night!’ exclaimed Mrs. Giass when she had let me into the 
house. It was only then that I remembered to reproach myself 
for not having sent her a message letting her know that I would 
be away. 

“IT am very sorry, Mrs. Glass,” I began, when she interrupted 
me to say: “I knows all about it, you poor thing! I hadn’t no 
res’ las’ night, no more had Miss Blan’, an’ thes mornin’ she writ 
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to your boss to know was you sick or what, en up he comes his- 
se’f, an’ seen Miss Blan’, an’ tells her; an’ I’m that sorry for you, 
Walter Scott”; and the good old soul began to whimper over me. 

Whilst I packed my little valise Mrs. Glass cooked me some 
supper ; and whilst I ate what she had prepared she was kind 
and sympathetic in her ways rather than in her words, for she 
spoke but little. I saw that there was something on her mind 
which she wished to tell me, and, more to relieve her than from 
curiosity, I accused her of concealing something from me. 

“There be something, Walter Scott,” she acknowledged, 
“ but thes es no time fur sech things.” 

It was only after a little coaxing that she said: “ Well, I may 
be wrong, an’ agen I may be right, but to the bes’ uv my knowl- 
edge uv critters’ ways Miss Blan’ an’t agoin’ to die Miss Blan’ 
ef she lives thes year out.” 

“She will be Mrs. Guggins number two ?” was my not re- 
fined interrogation. 

“En lor she may, but en hes haht-strings she’s number one, 
sure’s you’ bobn,” said Mrs. Glass with decision. 

I said, as indeed I was, that I was glad that after so longa 
separation Mr. Guggins and Miss Bland were to be made one. 

When I took up my hat to go to the train Mrs. Glass again 
shed tears. “ Afteh Luke kicked the bucket,” she said euphuis- 
tically, “I never thought es I’d miss no one agen; but I’ve been 
thet lonesome sence you lef’!” And she paused, quite over- 
come. 

Enjoying keenly the sensation of being missed, [ said some 
words meant to be consolatory, and then started down the 
street. Before I had gone many paces I heard a light foot- 
step tripping after me and a voice calling softly, “ Mr. Scott!” 
It was Miss Bland, a handkerchief tied about her head, a small 
paper parcel in her hand. 

“I wanted to tell you that I feel much for you,” she said 
breathlessly; “1 knew you were here, because Mrs. Glass had 
a fire inthe range. I was just coming in when you left.” 

Thanking her, I apologized for having to leave her immedi- 
ately, for it was quite time that I was at the station. 

“] do not wish to detain you, Mr. Scott,” she said, and hesi- 
tated. 

I looked inquiringly at her, and she went on, at the same time 
offering me the paper parcel: “I did not know your father ; it is 
a liberty, but here are a few flowers Mr. Guggins brought me; 
will you have them, Mr. Scott?” 
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There were many flowers on my father’s coffin, but I found a 
place among them for Miss Bland’s offering. In gaining my 
brother’s and Mr. Mole’s consent to my father’s having a Chris- 
tian burial | thought that all trouble concerning the funeral was 
at an end. But I reckoned without my host—the host of my 
father’s kin. They had been in awe of father during his life- 
time. Though his house was free to them, never by word or 
deed had he shown the least confidence in them. Frankly and 
fairly, | think his contempt for them was unbounded, save for 
our poor relations, and no one of these last came to his funeral. 

Had Bert and I chosen to have our father buried with pagan 
rites | am convinced that our kinsfolk would have made not the 
slightest objection. The novelty might have caused them an 
agreeable fluttering. But with Catholic rites! I was the one 
attacked. I had imposed on Bert’s good-nature; was I not 
afraid of turning my mother in her grave? I cared nothing for 
what they thought, if they had but left me in peace to pray for 
my father’s soul. Had not Mr. Mole interfered I don’t know 
what these people would have done in their unreasonable anger, 
the more unreasonable in that scarce one of them had a particle 
of even such religion as pertained to their several sects. Ina 
speech remarkable for its brevity the lawyer told them that, as 
Elbert Ringwood’s guardian, the sole trustee of his estate, he 
must insist on the arrangements already made for the funeral 
being carried out. 

This speech did not satisfy any one, but it had the desired 
effect of silencing a meddlesome set of people. Some of them 
would not remain for the service, but, in spite of all defections, 
the church was well filled when the funeral Mass began. 

Father was laid in the little God’s-acre of our own, where 
my forefathers for generations rest, in a little plot of ground 
Father Weldon had blessed. 

A lonesome house it was that Bert, Mr. Mole, and I returned 
to. I went up to the deserted book-room that I was never again 
tosee. Lovingly I felt the backs of the books, as time and again 
father in his blindness had done. It was in the drowsy time, be- 
tween two and three of a summer’s afternoon, that Nurse Barnes 
found me seated in my old chair, the chair in which I had so 
often sat to read to father. 

“Come to my room, Master Paul,” she said; “you will get 
sick, all alone here.” 

So we went to nurse’s room. How well I remember that 
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cloudless summer afternoon; we two seated at the open win- 
dow, the soft breeze weaving the flickering shadows cast by the 
elms on the ground below; her kind face framed in a white 
cap-frill, her snowy hair folded back. She was going away from 
the old home, she said, as well as I. My father had done nobly 
by her, and besides, she had the savings of years. She would 
live with her niece, Mrs. Link, “and that’ll be a change for me 
at my time of life.” And the tears rolled down her cheeks. As 
we talked together she tried to induce me to take a part of what 
she said was a fortune for her. I was glad that she was so kind, 
glad she had offered it to me, although I could do nothing but 
refuse. 

Sitting on a low stool at her feet, I laid my head, for I was 
weary, on her lap. And, big fellow as I was, nurse crooned over 
me the very ditties she most likely had sung to Bert and me 
when we were babies. The shadows were long, and in the west, 
behind the Gothic tracery of the elm-branches, gleamed a grand 
cathedral window, and the swallows were coming back to their 
chimney homes when I told nurse it was time for me to be get- 
ting back to the city. 

“You will stay the night here; now do, Master Paul,” she 
pleaded. 

“7 will,” I promised, “ if Bert wishes.” 

My brother offered no opposition to my going away. He 
would soon return to college, he said, and he supposed I would 
have to get back to work. I said something about coming back 
to spend the day on the following Sunday. 

“If you have a mind to, all right,” he said; “but I fancy 
you'll be bored, I'll have so much to attend to.” 

He whistled softly when I told him that there was something 
I would like him to give me. “It is a book, Tennyson’s Holy 
Grail,’ | said, biting my lip hard. I wanted it because it was 
almost the last book I had read to father. 

He appeared to think it odd that I should want it, but went 
himself to the book-room to fetch it. Then I bade him good-by. 
He was a handsome, curly-headed youth that day. When I saw 
him again he was a man, and how changed! After a very 
gloomy parting with nurse, I got my valise, and, late as it was, 
started out to see Father Weldon. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ST. LUKE XIII. 13. 


Father Weldon was walking in the garden attached to the 
pastor’s house, enjoying the long summer twilight. Seeing me 
coming, he advanced to meet me, saying: “I hardly expected 
you at this hour, Paul.” I drew back a little, and he added: 
“But I am very glad to see you, for just at this moment I am 
free. What are you doing with your valise? Have you left 
your brother already?” 

“] don’t think my brother wants me at the house.” Only to 
him could I have acknowledged this. He said nothing to it, only 
quickened his pace for a few moments. 

“Now, Paul, what makes you want to be a teacher?” he 
asked abruptly and smiling kindly. 

Hesitatingly I answered: “ I’m sure I don’t know, father.” 

“A very good reason indeed,” he said with gentle irony. 

“If I taught I’d have time to study ; is that a good reason?” I 
asked, laughing uneasily. 

“ As good a reason as any that men generally have for embrac- 
ing a state of life,” he retorted. 

If this was not encouraging, what he next said did much to 
hearten me.. “I could get you a position that should suit you if 
you are called to be a teacher; one should have a calling to be 
one,” he said. 

“Try me!” I exclaimed. “I'll get along.” 

The priest smiled. “A few days ago,” he said, “ I received a 
letter from the rector of a college inquiring of me whether I 
knew of any one who could supply a vacancy made in a low class 
by the death of its teacher.” 

The thought of my teaching in a college overwhelmed me. 

“Father!” I exclaimed, “I was never inside of a college in 
my life.” 

Then took place the following catechism, Father Weldon 
catechist : 

“Can you read and write ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Construct an English sentence ?” 

(A slight hesitation, then decidedly): “Oh! yes.” 

“Practise patience ?” 

“A little.” (Very hesitatingly said.) 

“Know your fractions ?” 
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“TI have studied algebra.” (The extent of my mathematical 
knowledge.) 

(Severely): “Don’t shilly-shally. Know your fractions ?” 

(Answer given with an inclination to pout): ‘“ Yes.” 

(Abruptly): ‘Which is the greater, a cent and a half or fif- 
teen thousandths of a dollar ?” 

(Surprisedly): ‘ They’re the same.” 

“What part of speech is love?” 

(Defined with an air of Now I have you!): “It depends upon 
what work it has to do. It may be a noun, verb, adjective, 
interjection.” 

“When can you be ready to start for Cecilsburg?. There’s no 
great hurry; you are not needed before the first of September.” 

“Tf I fail?” I said, drawing a long breath. 

‘*Paul! Paul! cannot you keep to the point? Answer my 
question.”” Father Weldon said this with a twinkle in his eye 
that belied the frown on his brow. 

“I will have to warn Mr. Guggins,” I said thoughtfully. 

“You won’t answer my question, eh? Can you be ready by 
the last week in August ?” 

“Yes; that is—” 

“Let it be yes; don’t qualify it,” interrupted the priest. “On 
the 25th of August I have to go to Cecilsburg; you can come 
along, and I'll introduce you to Father Lang. You will have 
a class to prepare for the college proper. What are you think- 
ing about now ?” he stopped to ask. 

Reddening, I tried to put him off by saying carelessly, “‘ Oh! 
nothing, father.” 

“ And a very comprehensive subject nothing is. Come, out 
with it, Paul!” he commanded. 

“To tell the truth, father,” I said, and he smiled as I said it, 
“you were so slow about baptizing me, and in a matter of no 
importance, comparatively, you are so—so—peremptory.” 

“My child,” he said seriously, “I was slow because it is so 
serious a thing admitting an outsider into Christ’s fold. Still 
more serious is it when the outsider isa minor. Besides, Paul, 
our orphanage was deeply in debt to your father. When | 
thought of the poor little children and of how much suffering 
your conversion might bring upon them, I confess I hesitated 
what todo. You know, do you not, that on the day you were 
sent from home your father remitted the whole debt ?” 

I nodded my head, and he continued: “ Is it surprising, then, 
that | am peremptory in helping you to congenial work?” 
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I was about to answer him when a bell rung, and Father 
Weldon insisted on my going in with him to supper. 

“Paul,” the priest said when I was leaving for the train, 
“here is a little volume I want you to keep and read often,” slip- 
ping a little book into my hand. I thanked him and promised 
to do so, going away with his blessing warming my heart. 

On the platform of the station, under a lamp, I opened the 
volume to see what it could be. It wasa New Testament. Open- 
ing its pages carelessly, I read, without the words conveying any 
definite meaning to my mind: “ And he laid his hands upon her, 
and immediately she was made straight and glorified God.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
I RETIRE FROM BUSINESS. 


I told none of my plans for the future to Mrs. Glass, waiting 
till | had spoken to Mr. Guggins. She expressed a great deal 
of surprise when I spoke of returning to my work on the mor- 
row. ‘ Not but what it’s p’r’aps the bes’; frettin’ never did do 
no good, nohow,” she said reflectively. 

Ned Link gave me a warm welcome back to the store. “I 
can feel for you,” he said; “I know from experience what it is 
to lose a father.’’ Adding what quite destroyed the worth of his 
condolence: “It’s just as well my father is dead; he most wore 
my mother out with trouble.” 

At noon he came for me as usual to go to dinner with him. 
But to-day I wished to see my employer, and so I told Ned. He 
left me, a disappointed look on his face, and 1 went to speak 
with Guggins. 

Knocking at the office door, a thin, piping voice called out: 
“Come in!” When I had entered the same voice asked: 
“What you want?” ’ 

Looking down, I saw seated on the hearth-rug by the fireless 
grate one of the oddest little beings I have ever laid my eyes 
on. The little creature had its arms folded about its spindle 
legs, its chin resting on its knees. The head was so much too 
large for its wasted body that the thought struck me that the 
child, tired of carrying such a load, had taken its present posture 
to rest itself. A closer inspection revealed that the poor thing 
was woefully humpbacked, that it had beautifully shaped hands 
and feet. 
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As soon as I could recover from my surprise I said that I 
was looking for Mr. Guggins—a strong suspicion in my mind 
that it was his little boy. This suspicion was confirmed by what 
the child said next. “Pop’s out. Take a chair,” he com- 
manded, rolling his eyes in the direction of an arm-chair. 

I did so, and the child continued: “He’s gone to get me a 
banana, Do you like bananas?” 

I answered that I did, pretty well, while I stared at the mis- 
shapen creature, unable to take my eyes off him. 

He was not at all disconcerted by my want of politeness. 
He was dressed in white flannel sailor shirt and blue knicker- 
bockers. So neatly and prettily was he dressed that it is no won. 
der he thought I gazed from admiration. 

“ You like this shirt ?” he asked, rubbing his chin against its 
bosom. 

Of course I said that I did, when he informed me: “ Ma 
didn’t make it; my ma’s dead.” Adding in a comically doleful 
tone: “ She didn’t know you.” 

I could not help but wonder if he connected his mother’s 
death with the fact that she did not know me. 

' “Ma,” he continued, “was always nagging; pop, he never 
complained ; but I tell you she tried my patience.” 

In dumb show I expressed some genuine astonishment. 

“ Pop,” the child went on, “took me to see Miss Bland. Do 
you know her ?”’ 

I answered that I did, adding some words in her praise. 

He summed up the worth of my praise by: “ You're a friend 
of hers, I an’t got anything against her. She slobbered over 
me, and pop, he cried. I guess she'll be my new ma. Some 
one’s got to be; it’s all sixes-and-sevens up at our house. She 
an’t strong-minded, is she?” 

I answered that to the best of my knowledge she was not. 

“ Guess we'll have breakfast regularly then,” the child said 
meditatively. ‘‘ Most times pop had to go to the cupboard and 
get acup of milk himself. I’d have some too when it wasn't 
sour. When it’s sour it makes me sick.” 

A strange picture presented itself to my mind’s eye—a man 
of Guggins’ known wealth breakfasting off of a cup of sour milk 
served by himself. “ Why didn’t he go to an eating-house?” I 
asked. 

“You must be a silly!” exclaimed the boy. “How could 
he? Ma wouldn’t let him when he tried to. She said he wasn't 
to waste her money. What's your name?” he asked abruptly. 
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“ You ought to have introduced yourself. Mine’s Walker. I’m 
named after Doctor Mary Walker. Ma said ‘she’s the greatest 
woman ever lived.” 

Apologizing for my want of breeding I introduced myself. 

‘** Walter Scott? That’s a pretty good name,” said Walker 
Guggins with the air of a connoisseur in names. “‘ Who gave 
you that name?” 

I was about to say my sponsors in baptism when I recollected 
that it would be a lie, so told him truthfully that Mrs. Glass 
had. 

“She might have called you Saul,” said Walker. “There's a 
Saul Scott out at the Ridge stuffs birds and things. He stuffed 
our dog. Is he your father?” . 

I was disclaiming all kinship with the taxidermist when Gug- 
gins came in with a bunch of bananas in his hand. I rose from 
my chair, but he said: “Keep your seat, Scott; I want tosee 
you. How do you like my clerk, Walker?” he asked, turning to 
the poor little deformity. 

“Pretty well,” said the child not very flatteringly.. “ Will 
you have a banana, Walter ?” he asked, insisting on my taking 
one, afterwards offering them to his father. I fully expected to 
see him eat greedily of the fruit, for his eyes had been devour- 
ing them. Instead of doing so he carefully wrapped them in an 
old newspaper. 

“TI thought you wanted them, Walker,” said his father re- 
proachfully. 

“Tm going to give them to Bob Sturt,” said Walker. 

Guggins stooped and unaffectedly kissed his child’s forehead. 

“ Bob Sturt,” he explained to me, a slight tremor in his voice, 
‘fis lame. He lives up an alley back of our house; he and 
Walker are great friends.” 

He seemed to have forgotten that he wanted me, for, after 
folding some loose papers on his desk, he asked: “ You have 
something to tell me, Scott ?” 

I was nervous about telling him because, though I knew that 
I was useless in his warehouse, still it did seem ungrateful to 
want to leave him as soon as something else offered itself. 

“T’ll be-no loss to you, Mr. Guggins,” I said when I had 
finished my story. “I’m worthless in the department you were 
so kind as to promote me to.” 

“T believe you’re right,’ he said candidly. “I’m not com- 
plaining of you, mind, but I’ve had an eye on you. You want to 
do your work well, Scott, but your heart an’t init. For a man 
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to be thorough he’s just got to be set on what he’s doing, and if 
it an’t your nature to be set on business I’m not going to com- 
plain of you. I was thinking of something else for you, but it’s 
no use talking now.” ; 

“Yes ?” was all I could think of saying. 

“ Miss Bland,” said Guggins, “and she’s always correct in her 
opinions, tells me you are fond of books, and we thought that 
you might take Walker in hand.” 

As he seemed to expect me to say something I asked, glanc- 
ing at Walker, who was all in a heap on the hearth-rug, sound 
asleep: “ You wished me to teach your son, sir?” 

“That’s it. Walker’s got no taste for study, though he’s fond 
-of reading. I don’t want him pushed, neither. I thought you 
might take him on easily, but I expect Miss Bland will have to 
do it.” 

I impulsively told him that rather than disappoint him I would 
‘do as he had wished. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ you take what’s been offered you; but | 
‘tell you what you might do. Give up the store now and do 
‘what you can for Walker, if it’s only to keep him company, till 
you go to Cecilsburg. Ill see you’re well paid for your 
trouble.” 

I told him that I would be very glad to do what I could for 
his son, but that besides his paying my board I could take noth- 

‘ing. All that he said to this was that he supposed that he knew 
his business better than I did. : 

It was then settled that for the rest of the day I was to go 
back to my lodging and on the morrow begin to teach Walker 
at Mr. Guggins’ dwelling. 

After leaving the office [ hunted up Ned Link to tell him my 
news. “I don’t know anything about your toney colleges,” he 
said ; adding dolefully: “ Won’t I miss you, Walt? You bet I 
will !” 

So contrary are we by nature that when I went out of the 
warehouse, never ‘to enter it again, I felt sad and sorry to leave it. 


HAROLD DIJON. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE IRISH LEADER. 


THE IRISH LEADER. 


Our day is essentially a day of one-man-influence, to coin an 
unwieldy word, in politics as well as in many other things, the 
civilized world being dominated by half-a-dozen great person- 
alities as it has, perhaps, never been dominated before. In Ger- 
many the great chancellor stands and overlooks his empire and 
his world, and sees his enormous power affecting those outside 
its immediate influence, like circles of the sea that, once being 
disturbed, go widening, it may be, to the other side of the world. 
Mr. Gladstone, in England, has survived that other over-master- 
ing personality of Lord Beaconsfield, which has not been re- 
placed. It is magnificent how those born kings of men will 
shove aside with half-mock humility the merely conventional 
kings and queens and hold the power which should be theirs, 
while cap in hand they bow before the right divine of the con- 
venient lay-figures which serve to fill that sentimental relic, a 
throne. Here in Ireland we too are in the hands of one man, 
and with no distraction of another to whom to pay even conven- 
tional reverence, and I think most of us are rather proud than 
otherwise of our one-man-rule and our one-man-allegiance. 

Mr. Parnell, as a leader, has all the qualities which appeal to 
us. We Irish are no democrats. The great wave of democ- 
racy from your shores has only swept us and has not gathered 
usin. We cling to old faiths and old sentiments. The artistic 
side of us is susceptible, and loves birth and beauty, culture and 
charm, and the more if we ourselves are not endowed with all 
these things. It is a feeling as different as possible from mere 
vulgar worship of external advantages; the one possession 
which sways us not at all is the possession of wealth. So the 
Irish gentry have had many chances, but they were untaught 
and unteachable. All the other revolutionary movements we 
have had they could have led and controlled; indeed, stray re- 
cruits from their ranks did, in nearly every case, lead the forlorn 
hope of the people. And it has come to pass that this first dem- 
ocratic movement in Ireland has been led also by one from the 
ranks of the privileged classes. A self-made, self taught man 
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created the movement ; he was wise enough then and generous 
enough to place the reins of it in other hands. In other ways 
Mr. Parnell impresses us as we would be impressed. He springs 
from no roystering gentlefolk like those in the last century, who 
drank and gambled, and barricaded their rickety castles against 
duns and bailiffs ; who were adored by their tenantry and “ hail, 
fellow, well met” with every one of them, grinding them withal 
often as unmercifully as their roturier successors, pocket-en- 
dowed, who sent them packing with the operation of the Encum- 
bered Estates Act. The record of Mr. Parnell’s ancestry is one 
of grave honors and integrity. His great-grandfather, Sir John 
Parnell, well styled “the incorruptible,” chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the last Irish Parliament, fought steadily against the 
Union, resigning the office he had held, with its honors and emol- 
uments, for seventeen years. His son Henry, afterwards created 
Lord Congleton, stood by his side in the struggle, and later was 
one of the foremost advocates and champions of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, as indeed he was of all measures for protecting the weak- 
ness of the minority against the strength of numbers. In the 
width and thoroughness of his desire for reforms he might well 
be named a Radical; he advocated the abolition of the corn 
laws, the extension of the franchise, voting by ballot, and, curi- 
ously enough, the abolition of flogging in the army and navy, 
over which some fierce fights were to be fought at a time when 
his grand-nephew’s party had as yet scarcely emerged from the 
obscurity of babyhood. O’Connell’s letters have many allusions 
to him, breathing of trust and dependence. After holding many 
positions of honor in the government of the day—he was secre- 
tary for war in Lord Grey’s administration of 1832, and pay- 
master of the forces in Lord Melbourne’s administration—he was 
created first Baron Congleton in 1841. Henceforward the for- 
tunes of the elder branch of the family belong to the dominant 
country. Mr. Parnell’s father, Lord Congleton’s nephew, was a 
man of whom little has been written. His time was a pause in 
the history of a family whose destiny it has been and is to make 
history. One only hears of him in his native county of Wicklow 
as just and generous beyond his class, as a squire who, in the 
bitter need of ’48, had some such conception of the duties of his 
place as his English brethren, to their honor, usually have; in 
Ireland there exists no such kindly relation. For this his name 
is honored and beloved among the Wicklow peasantry. This 
good gentleman, Mr. John Henry Parnell, made the departure of 
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—while on a tour in America with his cousin, Lord Powerscourt 
—falling in love with and marrying an American lady, Miss Delia 
Stewart, daughter of Commodore Stewart of the American 
navy. It will be seen that many causes were at work in the 
making of this man. Mrs. Parnell brought into her family the 
American qualities—the rapidity, the thoroughness, the some- 
what iconoclastic contempt for antiquities, the nervous force, all 
of which must have been in direct opposition to the more easy- 
going and conservative qualities of her husband. The boy, born 
in 1846, was the fourth son of the marriage and the second sur- 
viving. As opposing qualities were at work in his education, he 
was only six years old when he was packed off to his first school 
at Kirk Langley, in Derbyshire. It is a tradition of the Irish 
gentry that the sons must be English-educated, so that they 
shall be only Irish-localized after all, though such a motive could 
scarcely be present in the mind of Mr. Parnell’s father. The al- 
most inevitable ills did not result here. After Kirk Langley 
the boy passed into the hands of a private tutor at Chipping 
Norton, near Oxford, where he remained till he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the age of eighteen. But there were 
deeper causes at work to make him “‘ kindly Irish of the Irish,” 
despite his Saxon fostering. The waxen tablet of the child’s 
mind had been scored with writing which was to deepen and 
widen as he grew to manhood. Wicklow County, in which 
Avondale, the home of his ancestors and his own inheritance, is 
situated, has more to endear it to Irishmen and women than its 
extraordinary beauty. It is a mountainous country, and its sons 
are fed with the air of freedom as only mountaineers are. A 
lovely country with gracious valleys and lakes to make the earth 
full of detached pieces of heaven, with woods green and golden, 
and mountains black and purple and azure and rosy gray ; all of 
it lovely, down to the sea-marshes that the tide fills twice a day, 
coming in from the sea, lapping and encroaching on the land’s 
barrier of thin sand. In this garden of Ireland strange scenes 
have been enacted; this has been the theatre of a drama which 
it quickens the blood to think of, for this was the main stand- 
point of the rebels of ’98. Other counties bore their meed 
honorably, but here the fight raged most furiously and lasted 
longest. Did it not take Lake and his twenty thousand soldiers 
to quell it at last? The peasantry are full of reminiscences of 
that time; scarcely one you will meet, farmer or peasant—they 
are not many degrees removed—has not had an ancestor who 
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was hung or pitch-capped in those evil old days. In the peace- 
ful valleys between the chains of hills—where, indeed, “ quiet 
reigns,” what between eviction and emigration and the other 
resources of legalized war—one shall see in the midst of a 
ploughed field an oblong mound covered with the greenest and 
velvetiest of grasses; a grave this will be, not of one but of 
scores, and held sacred with all an Irish peasant’s reverence for 
the blessed dead. The future leader's childish ears heard many 
a grewsome story. The gate-keeper at Avondale had been 
“out” in “the rebellion.” Mr. T. P. O’Connor tells us a horri- 
ble story, which Mr. Parnell remembers to have heard from this 
old man’s lips: how a rebel was sentenced to be flogged to 
death at the end of a cart; how the interpretation put upon the 
sentence by Colonel Yeo, the officer commanding the troops, 
was that the flogging should be upon the man’s stomach instead 
of his back; how he was so flogged from the mill to the old 
sentry-box in Rathdrum, the nearest town to Avondale, shrieking 
in his agony on the name of his tormentor till he died—all this, 
with more horror than I have dared to tell, the child heard. The 
story bit deep in his heart and his imagination. 

Avondale, Mr. Parnell’s home, lies inland, half a score of miles 
from the wash of the waves. It is a large, square, gray man- 
sion, little ornate, and at present somewhat lonely and forgot- 
ten. The scenery in this particular part of Wicklow is soft and 
smiling. Rathdrum is a clean and dainty little town amid the 
most pleasant surroundings. The house, where many a pilgrim 
comes, stands on an ascent, with its woods behind it; it has a 
central hall like a baronial castle, and with drawing and bed 
rooms which are spacious and eyrie enough to merit the style 
of state apartments. In front its bay-windows look on: the 
loveliest of valleys, green and velvety pastures sloping to a 
silver river; a little to the south is the Meeting of the Waters, 
the marriage of the Avonmore and the Avonbeg, which Moore 
commemorated in not unworthy verse. 

Here, after he had left Cambridge, Mr. Parnell lived the life of 
a country gentleman for some quiet years, shooting, fishing, hunt- 
ing, cricketing, holding the honorable positions of trust among 
his fellow-men, the magistracy, the shrievalty, and such like, 
which can seldom have been so fittingly bestowed. There was 
no sign at all of the upheaval which was to disturb those placid 
conditions. A congenial life enough, one thinks, remembering 
Mr. Parnell’s taste for sport, his affection for animals, his prac- 
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tical and administrative mind, which would probably find as 
much to do and be done on the small stage of an average estate 
as on the stage of the world’s history, where now he lives his 
hour. : 

The thing which came to stir the fountains of his being in 
those quiet years was the execution, in November, 1867, of Allan, 
Larkin, and O’Brien, “the Manchester martyrs,” an event which 
awoke in more hearts than his this latent Irish feeling. We are 
told that this had a deep and abiding effect on the young man 
just returned from Cambridge, where no doubt he had had to 
endure the hearing of many insults to his mother-country, for in 
Fenian days men’s hatreds reached a pitch which we have little 
conception of now. However, as yet he made no public de- 
parture to show the faith that was in him, though his mother— 
and he did not oppose her—crammed their roomy old town- 
house in Upper Temple Street, Dublin, from garret to basement 
with refugee Fenians. It was 1873, and he had travelled two 
years in America, when the Home-Rule League was founded 
with all manner of high hopes and high aspirations, which in a 
few years were to dwindle to do-nothingism. Mr. Parnell was 
among the first to join the League, and adhered to it while it 
crept on to its decadent days. He was one of those, like the 
late A. M. Sullivan, the late John Martin, Mr. Alfred Webb, 
and others, whose leaven did much to redeem the uselessness of 
the body. The leader at that time and for years after, Mr. Isaac 
Butt, was, as a leader, a veritable roi fainéant. An Irishman of 
the old type, handsome, lovable, brilliant, genial, a dashing 
spendthrilt, a don camarade, a gentleman down to the finger-tips, 
an optimist who never looked beyond the morrow—of all others 
the most unfit man to lead a revolution not to be made with 
rose-water. This revolution was not, however, on the horizon, 
or was there as a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, when Mr. 
Parnell entered public affairs. This was a year after he had 
joined the Home-Rule League, when he was selected to fight 
Colonel Taylor for the representation of County Dublin. His 
first appearance on the platform I have often heard described by 
an onlooker. It was at a meeting of the electors in the Rotunda. 
The young candidate had been announced with all the fiery and 
ornate eloquence of which A. M. Sullivan was master. He had 
madé an excellent impression by his election address, in which, 
with charming modesty for so young a man, he had recalled the 
memory of Sir John Parnell’s services as a guarantee for his 
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own trustworthiness. The meeting was prepared to give him 
the most delighted of welcomes. He made his way to the plat- 
form, stood up slight and tall, and with that curious refinement 
of face and figure which belongs to him; every one saw that he 
was overcome with nervousness. He looked from side to side 
with grave, brown eyes well-nigh clouded with shy terror, made 
one or two efforts to speak, and broke down miserably, and 
finally, despite all encouragement, relapsed into silence. He 
was defeated at this election, but was returned the following 
year for Meath on the death of John Martin. 

I should need far more space than a magazine article if | 
were to strive to give in anything like detail the events of the 
eventful following years. There was the formation of the new 
party of action in the House of Commons, at first consisting 
only of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, recruited later by Mr. 
O’Connor Power and Mr. O’Donnell. The tactics of the young 
party vexed as sorely the soul of the old leader, who was steadily 
and surely being elbowed aside, as did the war-words of the 
Young Irelanders the heart of O’Connell. While at home there 
were three years of bad harvests coming to precipitate the in- 
evitable, in the House of Commons Parnell and his little fol- 
lowing suffered obloquy and insolence and contempt, which 
must have galled sorely one proud heart; fought tooth and 
nail, with tenacity, with courage, with industry, with magnifi- 
cent endurance. Then, with the worst of the bad harvests, 
with the people starving and hopeless and desperate enough to 
make good war material, came Michael Davitt out of prison, and 
the Land League was established. Mr. Parnell was chosen 
leader in Mr. Butt’s place, the old man vacating only to die, and 
after this, for the Irish landlords, “the deluge.” If you would 
read the story of the movement down to the present day get 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement, where it is all told 
with verve, with brilliancy, with sustained interest. My desire is 
but to give some idea of Mr. Parnell the man. Here is how Mr. 
William O’Brien describes him as he found him in his shooting- 
lodge among the Wicklow Mountains, an out-of-the-way place 
far from the haunts of men: 


“Mr. Parnell was still on the hills with his gun and dogs when we ar- 
rived towards dusk, but he presently came in in his simple mountain dress, 
the plain cap—for which he used to reject all bright-tasselled smoking- 
caps in Kilmainham—on his head, a white silk handkerchief knotted round 
his throat, his strong boots reaching to his knee, his pale face bronzed and 
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tanned with exercise. . . . His manner was full of gentle simplicity as he 
dismissed his dogs and gave me that quietly affectionate and earnest wel- 
come which speaks so eloquently. 

“The place was a paradise of simple rest, and when I remarked, ‘ This 
is a Change from London,’ the reply, ‘A change very much for the better,’ 
came from his heart. Cincinnatus when he tended his cabbages had never 
a rougher home than the Irish tribune, or relished it more keenly. The 
room in which we were was a big, whitewashed, bare place. A small round 
table in the centre was covered with a white table-cloth, a turf fire leaped 
in the fireplace, a cupboard near at hand contained a few glasses and 
bottles ; these, with an occasional chair, made the inventory of furniture 
in the uncurtained, uncarpeted chamber. A bedroom, just as simply pro- 
vided, for himself, and one for a stray visitor, made up the suite. Yet the 
place was delightfully comfortable when the shutters were closed and the 
candles lighted, the fire stirred, and the simple, hearty meal set out on the 
snowy table-cloth. What with the mountain air and the seeming impossi- 
bility of obtaining hospitable fare in such a solitude, the contrast between 
this cozy, firelit circle and the eyrie mountains outside, now gloomy with 
night, our supper was one of the most enjoyable I have ever tasted. Mr. 
Parnell’s charm as a host is the sense of socialism, so to speak, or comrade- 
ship in the enjoyment of common property, with which he inspires his 
guests. The common impression of him, that he is rather practical than 
romantic, isin a sense true. The book on the window-shelf is a treatise on 
trigonometry; on its open leaves there is a sheet of note-paper on which he 
has been drawing diagrams; he has to interrupt our chat to confer with an 
engineer about some works at Avondale which are to relieve his turbine 
from winter floods, and to the smallest detail he is able himself to direct 
the operation. But you should see him in his beloved Wicklow to know 
how utterly they misread him who fail to see that his inmost thoughts are 
tinged with a deep and romantic enthusiasm. He is never tired of talking 
of the rebellion in Wicklow, of its scenes and personages, of Holt and 
Michael Dwyer. Aughavanna, where we were, was the focus of the great 
struggle. A, neighboring farm-house (Martin Byrne’s) was the scene of 
Holt’s most hairbreadth escape, as told in his memoirs. Behind the hills 
whereon Mr. Parnell has his grouse-shooting extend, range beyond range, 
the mountains over Glenmalure and the Glen of Imaal, where Michael 
Dwyer for years led the soldiers an ignominious dance. All these things 
the Irish leader chats of in his mountain barrack, sitting opposite his turf 
fire... .. Another thing that one could not fail to note was the simple, 
undemonstrative sympathy existing between him and his mountain neigh- 
bors. They are all‘ Paddy,’ ‘Tom,’ and ‘ Mary ’—no tinge of slavishness 
on the one side or of patronage on the other. .. . He spoke with special 
interest, knowledge, and sympathy of the agricultural laborers, winding up 
with: ‘I am a bit of a socialist in this matter. I don’t think we at all ap- 
preciate the importance of labor.’” 


I have to apologize for the unwarrantable length of this 
extract, which I give as affording a valuable glimpse of the per- 
sonality of a man the veil of whose inner life is seldom lifted. 
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Another testimony which shows us Mr. Parnell in a lovable, if 
slightly eccentric, light is that story of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s, 
telling how the leader calmly stood up, amid the deliberations of 
his party on some important occasion, and retired to feed his dog, 
whose dinner he had for the time forgotten. His affection for 
animals is great, and I have heard that he suffered keenly when 
the mutilation and killing of animals in Ireland was laid at the 
door of his organization. As a matter of fact, such outrages were 
very much fewer and less atrocious than was represented ; 
nothing so bad, for instance, as the record of an English week, 
and the perpetrators of such outrages should be, from the very 
nature of things, beyond human control and human sympathy. 
Another quality of the leader’s, and one which is perhaps the 
secret of his undisputed leadership, is his tolerance. A schismatic 
of his party must be very obstinate before he is excommunicated. 
Mr. Parnell will examine his views or his difficulties; will do 
his utmost to meet them or to combat them; will, in fact, do all 
things except quarrel with his lieutenant, unless that lieutenant 
choose to willingly separate from him. He is a religious man 
while making little parade of it; it is a conviction, perhaps, of a 
divine mission which has enabled him to surmount dangers and 
difficulties till he has placed his cause and his party in their 
present hopeful position. He has received popular adulation 
which might make many a great man ¢éte montée, and has re- 
mained grave, simple, sincere, quiet almost to coldness though 
the fires may burn within. I have seen him at some of his great- 
est moments—in that wonderful triumphal procession of his on 
an October Sunday in -1881, when 


“The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had.” 


An ominous quotation, did you say? yet scarcely ominous for 
this patriot, though in Dublin streets Henry Grattan—dear and 
venerable name !—was stoned by the populace. One of the secrets 
of Mr. Parnell’s power over this people is, I think, his unlikeness 
to them, one of the expressions of which is a quietness and aloof- 
ness which might even be taken for indifference if it were not 
so much greater a quality. An incident like the Kilmainham 
Treaty, so called, which, however wise and expedient, was scarce- 
ly ‘‘understanded of the people,” would have probably laid low 
a leader more of the people and more intimate with them; but 
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the excitable Celt is simply silenced in face of a strong leader 
who wraps himself round with invisibility and seems scarcely to 
heed whether the mob be battering at his gates or be waiting to 
crown him. I[ saw him also at the banquet where the people’s 
rich and generous tribute, £40,000, was presented to him, when, 
save for some betraying color, he was as impassive as the Sphinx. 
Now and again, at rare intervals, his passionate feeling breaks 
bounds, as once in the House of Commons in the old days, when 
he had been stung and goaded tono common degree. He turned 
pale, with that white heat of pallor which makes the Irish leader’s 
anger a sight to be remembered. “I care nothing,” he said, ‘‘ for 
the opinion of this House and this people, but the country and 
the people I do care for ‘trust me and believe in me.” Ido not 
profess to give the words literally; but I do not remember any 
other public profession of affection for the people he leads. He 
never feeds the Celtic love of approbation by word or deed. 
Curiously, as Mr.William O’Brien says, the practical and romantic 
are enwrought in him, but the dreamer and the man of action 
come into no conflict ; rather does the one work out the dreams 
of the other and make them real. In lesser things than the 
making of a nation is he a man of affairs. At his beautiful home 
of Avondale one shall hear, through the singing of birds and the 
rippling of water, those sounds of man’s industry which here 
under wide skies seem but to fill a pause in the music of nature. 
There is the whirring of a saw-mill and the sound of the stone- 
hammer from quarries where they are delving out stone paving- 
setts for the Dublin streets. Looking at the man, one must give 
him credit for that strain of imaginative dreaminess without 
which your man of action may be an iconoclast after all. He is 
the most distinguished man I have ever seen in looks; his build 
slender and tall, his clear features, his grave and searching 
eyes, his light brown hair and beard, fine and silky, such as goes 
always with a refined nature—all have an ineffaceable stamp of 
distinction. I think I never felt this more than when looking at 
a large photograph of some public ceremony, where his head 
stood out almost startlingly distinct and distinguished amid the 
faces of lesser men—a prince, one would have said, or some such 
thing, only that man’s princes are seldom enough nature’s princes. 
Here is a man, however, who looks his sovereignty. And when 
he speaks the charm is not broken. It is beyond all things an 
educated voice; clear, incisive, with just that delicate slowness 
of intonation which tells that a man comes from a leisured race. 
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His public speaking has grown to be admirable, a very fitness 
of speech in what it says and leaves unsaid. Undoubtedly a great 
man, and to us happily as great a deliverer as Moses was to God's 
people in Egypt. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Clondalkin, Co. Dublin, 





THE VISION OF BEATRICE. 


A TRANSLATION, IN THE ORIGINAL TERZA RIMA, FROM THE 31ST 
CANTO OF DANTE’S “ PURGATORIO.” 


WHILE fed my soul upon the nourishment, 
Desire for which still lives, not unenhanced, 
Yet satiate; joy and wonder in them blent, 
The other three angelic maids advanced 
With mien that evidenced their high degree. 
Approaching, these to their own carol danced 
In graceful circles, filled with heaven-born glee. 
Thus sang they: “ Turn, O Beatrice! -thy face 
Divine toward him, thy faithful one, who thee 
To view hath journeyed many a toilsome pace ; 
To our united supplication lend 
Thine ear, that he may, in this hallowed place, 
His hungering gaze, unaw’d and lingering, bend 
Upon thy Second Beauty, which a veil 
Now hides from him, who cannot comprehend.” 
Divine effulgence! Who, with cheek all pale 
From dwelling in Pierian shades, or stained 
Howe’er his genius in that spring, would fail 
Not in the bold endeavor, though heart-strained, 
In words to limn thee as thou seemedst to be 
When, ’neath the ringing heavens, with beams unwaned, 
Thou didst reveal thy loveliness to me? 


SAMUEL BYRNE. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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HOW THE BLIND SEE. 


AS we pass a busy street-corner a timid man, with outstretched 
hand or rusty tin cup, modestly appeals to us to “ help the blind.” 
A few blocks further on we meet another who, the more surely 
to attract our attention, has lifted upon his shoulder a trembling 
dog whose smothered whine tells of his longing for a firmer foot- 
hold. Just opposite a third sightless man is vigorously scratch- 
ing three rasping fiddle-strings or pulling and squeezing painful | 
squeaks and groans out of a wheezy concertina. The musician 
and the sad-faced man with the dog are mute. On their breast, 
however, hangs a painted cry to “ Help the Blind.” The help 
these poor men seek is that of a cent ora nickel. If we do not 
always give them one or the other it is either because we have 
become used to the appeal or because we have doubts as to the 
actual blindness of him who so deferentially asks our alms, or 
because our sympathies are so large that a small coin would 
not adequately express them. 

The street appeal for help might lead one to think that the 
blind are necessarily helpless. Yet they are not. This or that 
blind man may be ill, or burdened with years and an empty 
pocket, and thus need charitable aid; or he may be untrained, 
without any trade, and then indeed dependent on society. Should 
this be the case society must bear the blame, for the blind man, 
if he have no other radical infirmity, can earn his own living. He 
has intelligence, four senses at least, the command of his limbs, 
and ambition. Give him the chance and he will show you that 
he was not created solely to be a beggar, and that he values as 
much as you do independence gained by intelligent labor. His 
powers are greater: than you give him credit for. The help he 
wants is a fitting education, and that society owes him and itself. 

It is more than likely that the poor fellows we just passed 
were brought up in the old fashion ; for only recently have civil- 
ized communities come to look upon the blind as fitted for better 
things than butts or beggars. How the ancients dealt with them 
we do not know; but where men with eyes were not counted as 
of great price, it is probable that eyeless men were killed with a 
weapon more material than kindness. Though the law of charity 
insured them a livelihood in Christian times, there is no record 
of any systematic attempt to serve the blind until, in the year 
1260, Saint Louis established the Hospital of the Quznse Vingts, 
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or Three Hundred, in Paris. There he housed that number, not 
of blind Crusaders, as you will read in the books, but of poor 
blind Parisians, giving them a chapel and providing for their re- 
ligious instruction; and that they might be above want if they 
would, he gave them the sole right of gathering alms at the doors 
of the larger churches. The good king’s example was quickly 
followed in other countries, and many were the confraternities of 
the blind founded through public or private charity. As so often 
happens when a new way to do good is discovered, too many 
rushed in to “help the blind.” The confraternities grew fat, 
. fought with each other for bequests and perquisites, and in time 
drew upon themselves ill-will and neglect. Where there were no 
confraternities the blind had to beg or play the fool. They chased 
pigs or were innocently led into stick-fights with other blind men 
who were as innocent as themselves, or were marched about 
in ridiculous processions—all for the amusement of the tender- 
hearted townsman or the simple, joyous rustic. Only late in the 
last century was any serious thought given to their unfortunate 
condition, or any intelligent effort made to deal with them as 
though they were intelligent beings. 

Why were the blind so long neglected? Doubtless on ac- 
count of a widespread notion that the eye played a more import- 
ant part in our education than it does in fact. Ask a number of 
your acquaintances whether, if they were forced to choose, they 
would be made blind or deaf-mutes. The majority will declare 
that they value their sight more than hearing or speech ; and yet 
Louis Vidal, the blind sculptor, claims that all a man’s eyes are 
good for is to keep him from running into a wheelbarrow. A 
moment's reflection will convince us that the greater part of our 
knowledge comes to us by hearing and touch, not by vision. Our 
experience of form is an experience of touch rather than of sight. 
To the child neither outline nor shadow convey a definite idea of 
real form. He learns to distinguish round from square and 
hollow from solid by touch; and with the aid of the same sense 
the blind man gains a definite idea of form and therefore of mass. 
The eye is of little use in measuring distance or height. If it 
were the Great American Showman would be compelled to cut 
off at least one foot from the Russian giant and the performer 
on the trapeze would wholly take away our breath. 

Sight helps to limit the other senses. We are so busy seeing 
what we can see without studied effort that we neither taste nor 
smell nor feel as we might if we were blind. The blind man 
having no sights to distract him cultivates to a high degree the 
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senses he has; and circumstances aid him by compelling him to 
train himself in many ways that to us seem useless because we 
have eyes. Many of our actions are quite independent of our 
sight. They are purely mechanical, automatic ina sense. Such 
are walking, running, climbing, eating. There is no reason why 
the blind man should not perform any of these actions with as 
much freedom and certainty as we do. Indeed, if you enter an 
asylum you will see the blind children racing along the halls and 
running up and down stairs at a speed not surpassed by a young- 
ster with the best of eyes. The famous English politician, Faw- 
cett, postmaster-general under Mr. Gladstone, was blind. Still 
he rode horseback. Nor is he the only blind man who enjoyed a 
canter. Campbell, an American, a blind man who devoted him- 
self to the instruction of the blind, not only made a habit of riding 
but did what few seeing men care to do—walked up Mont Blanc, 
where no doubt he saw as much as some far-sighted men who 
have made the same journey. If a blind man kndws a room he 
will find not only the door but the knob with little if any hesita- 
tion. He can tell you the green from the red chair; he has felt 
the stuffs and the chair-backs, The blind woman cannot see the 
needle’s eye, but she can thread a needle as quickly as you can— 
with her tongue and lips. She can knit the finest lace; the in- 
tricacy of the pattern will not trouble her. 

Every one can understand that a blind man’s hearing will be 
acute. Asa guide his ears serve him quite as much as his stick. 
His trained ear detects and analyzes every sound, however 
faint. Hence it is that he so delights in music. No one wholly 
enjoys a great work, be it a Mass, or symphony, or concerto, or 
an aria, with his eyes open—unless Nature put cotton in his ears. 
Not only does the blind man appreciate the beauties and refine- 
ments of sound, but he readily learns the science and art of 
music. The want of eyes does not lessen the esthetic faculty. 
He is as sensitive to the beauty of words, ideas, imagery as of 
sounds. By himself he cannot enjoy a painting or an engrav- 
ing or a photograph, but he may delight his soul to the full 
with things carved, or sculptured, or modelled, or stamped—a 
binding, a coin, a vase, a statue, a gem, or vessel, or panel. 
Blind Nicholas Saunderson not only admired and _ collected 
Grecian coins, but he was so expert that he could feel a false 
coin from a true. If all the collectors who have eyes were as 
expert, failures would be more frequent in the coin business. 
Giovanni Gonelli—the blind man of Gambassi—who died in 
1775. not only appreciated sculptured things, but was himself a 
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sculptor. He was studying his art when, at the age of twenty, 
he lost his sight. Loving beautiful form he tried to realize it, 
though he could no longer see it. A marble statue of Cosmo I. 
came in his way. He admired it, and feeling it carefully, pa- 
tiently, he made a copy of it in plaster. Ferdinand of Tuscany 
was so pleased with the work that he sent Gonelli to Rome to 
continue his studies. There he made a famous plaster statue of 
Urban VIII., and gained a reputation by his successful portrait 
busts. Healso modelled many good terra-cottas. If any fortu- 
nate pilgrim to Florence, as he leaves the Pitti Palace or the 
Uffizi, will turn into the Via Porta Santa Maria, just opposite 
the Ponte Vecchio, a few steps will bring him to the church of 
San Stefano. There he may see four statues by the blind man 
of Gambassi. 

In our own day we have a blind sculptor who has made a 
reputation—Louis Vidal, the man who spoke so slightingly of 
the eyes we value somuch. Vidal was born at Nimes, in 1831. 
He studied under the famous Barye and under Rouillard. In 
1861 he took a medal of the third class. He is a sculptor of ani- 
mals, and the variety of his work shows that he has studied well 
without eyes. One of his works, a panther in bronze, is at the 
Orleans Museum. The Museum of Nimes owns another bronze, 
a bull. A gazelle that he modelled in wax belongs to Baroness 
Rothschild. Looking over the list of works you will see the 
wide range of his studies—a lion, a tiger, a stag, an English 
horse, English cob, African gazelle, a Java tiger, cow and calf, 
and dogs and goats. Should we ever have a blind sculptor— 
and let us hope we may—if he be a man of quick sensibility, it 
will not be safe to let him feel our great works of art. Imagine 
him as he fondled the Brunelleschi dome of our Walter Scott in 
the Park, or the noble draperies of our William H. Seward, or 
the twice-martyred Abraham Lincoln, or that loveliest, dearest, 
pas-seul “ Angel of Bethesda’’! Let us pray that our blind 
sculptor be not a passionate man—unless he carry a sledge-ham- 
mer with him! 

The beginnings of all things are misty, uncertain. The story 
is that Valentin Hauy, a Frenchman, was the first man to un- 
dertake the systematic education of the blind. And yet it is 
certain that there were educated blind men long before Hauy. 
Peter Pontanus, a Fleming famed in his day, lost his eyesight 
at three years of age. He made himself a learned man, by what 
methods I cannot say. His own country was not big enough 
for.him ; so he went to Paris in 1500 and there opened a school 
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and taught the belles-lettres. He published works on poetry, 
grammar, and rhetoric. How did he learn to read and write? 
Then there was Gian Paolo Lomazzo, the Milanese painter and 
poet, philosopher, astrologer, and mathematician. He became 
blind at the age of thirty-three. When he died in 1592 he was 
fifty-four years old. It wasa dozen years after his misfortune 
that he published the Zreatise on Painting. Two years before his 
death the Jdea of the Temple of Painting appeared. Lomazzo’s 
works are of value to-day, and are helpful to the history of art and 
the study of the practice of the masters. How did Lomazzo con- 
tinue his studies after he had lost his sight? To pass over many 
other educated blind persons, there was Mademoiselle Paradis, 
a Viennese woman and a contemporary of Hauy. She was an 
accomplished musician who read music by a system of notation 
devised by herself. In geography she was especially well versed. 
A blind man taught her—Weissenburg, a German, who first con- 
ceived the idea of making maps in relief. Who taught Weissen- 
burg what he knew ? 

Here we are back again to Valentin Hauy! Valentin was 
the brother of the more famous. Abbé René Just Hauy, the 
founder of the science of crystallography. It was in 1771 that 
the Abbé de l’Epée made up his mind to devote his life and 
fortune to the education of the deaf and dumb. Valentin Hauy 
became interested in De l’Epée’s work. One night he went into 
a Parisian café chantant, and there he found the crowd amusing 
itself by guying a troupe of blind singers who had been gathered 
in from the highway, in order that their rough voices and odd 
grimaces might make them ridiculous. Hauy’s heart was 
touched. In pain he left the house, and then and there he 
resolved that he would help the blind. He was acquainted with 
Mademoiselle Paradis, who lived in Paris at the time. She read 
music, you remember. How did she manage it? By an ar- 
rangement of pins in the form of letters. Did this suggest any- 
thing to Hauy? No one knows. All we know is that he set to 
work, thought out a method of instruction, and then sought a 
subject to practise on. By profession a teacher of languages, 
Hauy had experience as well as good will. At one of the Paris 
churches he had noticed a blind beggar of more than ordinary 
wits. This boy, named Lesueur, he took home with him, and 
the new system had its first test. It was a success. 

What a happy day that was, not only for Hauy and little 
Lesueur, but for all the unborn blind! The day is not far back 
—just one hundred and four years ago. Hauy gained patrons 
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and opened the “ Institution for Blind Youth,” which still ex. 
ists. Within a few years he had a trained band of singers and 
musicians. Twice Louis XVI. listened to the blind chorus and 
orchestra at Versailles and the Tuileries. Then came the days 
of Liberty and Equality and Fraternity, and the guillotine, and, 
worse than all, assignats. The state had assumed the guardian- 
ship of the institute; but the blind boys and girls fared none 
the better. Assignats make better fuel than food. The institute 
closed, and poor Hauy was as homeless as his pupils. He went 
to St. Petersburg, and there founded a similar institute in 1806, 
and later on he helped to found still another at Berlin. In 
1817, broken in health and almost destitute, he returned to 
France, where he died in 1822. Hauy’s good work had imme. 
diate results. In 1791 an institute was established in Liver- 
pool. In point of time this one ranks second to the Paris house. 
To trace the history of the various foundations would not help 
our purpose. All that we need to know is that there are to-day 
in every country of Europe, and in America, asylums where 
the blind are taught, and taught well. 

The first requisite of a method for teaching the blind by way 
of books is, of course, an alphabet, or, rather, a type. As the 
blind man sees with his fingers, you must give him a type that 
he can feel. This was plain to Hauy, so he set about printing 
books with raised letters. He used the type known as script. If 
you will look at this word Soaipet which is printed in “script,” 
and then picture it to yourself in relief, you will see that Hauy’s 
pupils had no easy time learning their alphabet. And how 
about the musicians? For he also invented a system of raised 
musical notation. Imagine yourself trying to feel all the ins 
and outs of a page of a primer, or a spelling-book, or a cate- 
chism, or even a good novel—printed in raised script! How- 
ever difficult it was to learn by means of Hauy’s type, the blind 
did learn in that way, and indeed many learn to-day by methods 
quite as primitive. Up to 1830 there was no great advance im 
the methods of printing. Some books were printed in ROMAN 
CAPITALS. The letters being larger than Hauy’s presented 
more surface to the finger, but the curves were bothersome, and 
it took a deal of time to travel over a word. In 1834, Gall, of 
Edinburgh, made a serviceable change in the form of the 
Roman capitals, replacing the curves by angular lines. A Ger- 
man, whose name escapes me, but who was long connected with 
the Philadelphia institution, adopted a system of capitals and 
small letters in combination. Lucas and Frere in England i 
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troduced an alphabet made up of Roman letters and a kind of 
shorthand. In Germany they adopted and still use Roman 
capitals, formed not of lines but of small dots. A book printed 
in any of these raised types is agreeable to look at—much more 
agreeable than our black-and-white page—but any one can see 
that a blind man’s learning will be rather limited as long as he is 
dependent on such expensive and voluminous works. A few 
lines of this page of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, printed in raised 
Roman capitals, would fill the page; and this number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD printed in blind-man’s type would be as thick 
asa volume of an encyclopedia. If these clumsy and costly 
types are still in use in England, Germany, Italy, and America, 
itis only because it is hard to change whatever has been once 
fixed. 

As it was a Frenchman who made the first type for the blind, so 
it was a Frenchman who made the first blind-man’s type. Louis 
Braille was born in 1809. His father was a harness-maker, and 
Louis began to help him when only three years old. In his 
tenth year he injured his eye with an awl and became blind. 
He was sent to the Paris Institute, where he studied music and 
became a skilful performer on the piano, cello, and organ. In 
1827, after having held the place of organist in several Paris 
churches, he became a professor in the house where he had been 
apupil. There he taught until 1852, when he died. We would 
not be blind—but a man may do more good without eyes than 
with them. Braille at the harness-maker’s bench could never 
have done what the blind Braille did. He saw the defects of 
the alphabets in use, and set about. devising a new one. He 
succeeded. Then he applied his new method to the system of 
musical notation; and, last of all, he perfected a system of writing. 
Before Braille a blind man might learn to read, but he could 
not easily correspond with his friends, or take notes, or compose. 
A friend, Foucault, improved Braille’s system, and together they 
perfected what is known as the Braille-Foucault system. How 
did Braille go to work? Hecut clear of our types, and made a_ 
new written language whose signs were raised dots. By vary- 
ing combinations of six dots he expressed all the sounds repre- 
sented by our alphabet. Every letter had an equal space. The 
letters followed each other from left to right, as ours do. But 
the dots which represented a letter were arranged in longitudi- 
nal spaces of uniform length. At most there were two columns 
of dots to a letter, and yet the blind man had to go slow. He 
could not be sure of a letter until he had felt over a whole 
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space, up and down, for there might or might not be a dot at 
the bottom of the column. 

Braille’s dotted language was far ahead of the scripts, Roman 
capitals, and other types in use. It was not perfect, but it was a 
great help to the blind. They learned to read in less time than 
by the old methods. And as the new alphabet was more com. 
pact, and more easily printed, books for the blind grew in 
number and diminished in size. The saving was at least one- 
third. Having aided the blind man in reading, Braille now 
taught him to write. Here isa sheet of paper. On it he putsa 
brass plate, cut up into regular spaces. With a point made of 
bone or metal or wood he presses on the paper, indenting each 
space with the dots which represent this or that letter. He 
works from right to left. When his correspondent receives the 
letter he reads it from the reverse side. There the dots are all 
raised, and he feels out the letters from left to right. Braille’s 
method was adopted in France, but notwithstanding its evident 
advantages it made little progress elsewhere. 

During the last sixty years Americans have shown great 
interest in the education of the blind. To-day we lead the world 
in attending to their instruction. New York has not been 
behind-hand ever since Dr. Akerly first took up the work in 
1831. Toa New-Yorker, Mr. Williain B. Wait, Superintendent 
of the New York Institution for the Blind, we owe a new system 
of printing, writing, and musical notation, which corrects the 
defects of Braille’s system and still further simplifies the edu- 
cation of the blind. “Mr. Wait’s language, like Braille’s, is a 
language of raised dots. Braille’s dots were arranged in longi- 
tudinal spaces; Mr. Wait’s are combined in horizontal spaces. 
In Braille’s language there were as many as six dots toasign. In 
Mr. Wait’s five is the limit for the small letters, and among the 
capitals there are only three signs of six dots—H, X, and Z. Mr. 
Wait’s system is in every way simpler than Braille’s. The signs 
are more compact; the distinction between the capital and small 
letters is simple—the addition of a single dot—and the reader 
can feel all the dots of a letter simultaneously. Many teachers 
maintained and still hold that the blind person can only receive 
by touch a single impression at a time. Just as if some one 
should claim that we saw but one letter at atime. Mr. Wait’s 
experience taught him that the blind man can mentally combine 
a number of distinct impressions into a whole instantaneously. 
His alphabet has determined this fact. 

But Mr. Wait’s system is especially simple by reason of an 
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ingenious adaptation of his alphabet to certain well-known 
peculiarities of our language. You have seen a printer’s “case.” 
Some of the boxes are filled with types; in others they are com- 
paratively few. If you will look over the case you will find that 
the printer has more “e” and “t” types than any other. Why 
so? He has found by experience that these are the two letters 
he is oftenest called upon to “set up.” After e and t come a, i, 
n, o, and s; then c, d, f, 1, m, p, r, u, v, w, and y; then b, g, j, k, 
and q, and, last of all, h, x, and z. To the letters most frequently 
met with I shall give the simplest sign, said Mr. Wait, and so 
“e” and “t” are each represented by one dot, the batch 
beginning with “a” by two dots; the next batch by three dots, 
the next by four, and the last by five. You see how much the 
blind man has gained. Mr. Wait’s method of writing is like 
Braille’s. He uses a wire point and brass tablet; but the divi- 
sions are spaced horizontally to suit Mr. Wait’s alphabet. The 
blind man may punctuate if he will. Mr. Wait has supplied him 
with signs. In 1872, with the assistance of Miss Babcock, a teacher 
of the blind, Mr. Wait brought out a simple, practical system of 
tangible musical notation. It is a thoughtful, thorough, ingenious 
piece of work. Take a look at it. You will be interested whether 
you are a musician or not. Thanks to Mr. Wait, the blind man 
may to-day study harmony and the science of music with much 
less labor than of old. 

A child born blind should be educated in a special manner 
from birth. And so a child blinded at an early age should at 
once be put under the care of teachers skilled in training the 
blind. Experience shows that the bodily constitution of those 
born blind is relatively weak. Hence from the first moment of 
life they should be cared for, not as if they saw, but with intelli- 
gent consideration for their bodily weakness, their blindness, and 
their special mental and moral character. They are, in a sense, 
beings different from us. Their disposition, tendencies, traits of 
mind are necessarily qualified by the fact of their having only 
four senses. This special organization and character should be 
recognized promptly ; otherwise the blind child is unfairly treat- 
ed. It is pleasing to watch the child with eyes as he struggles 
to learn something of the world around him. But this pleasure 
is small compared with that to be gained from an experience of 
blind children who are feeling their way into life. Here are the 
youngsters. They have a lump of modelling clay before them, 
and, alongside, a number of children’s toys—but carefully made 
toys—a chair, a table, a cooking-stove, a coal-scuttle, a vase, a 
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pitcher, a basin, a rabbit, a turtle, a crab. Watch the faces of 
the children as they feel the forms of this or that toy! They have 
it! See them transfer their impression to the clay! When they 
have done with the table or the pitcher or the rabbit the 
counterfeit would be quite as good as you could make. 

Observe the two little girls who are modelling a stove. Their 
models are equally advanced. They are feeling the grate. 
Each has a finger running over the bars and down into the 
spaces. Their fingers meet, cross each other, race to the last 
bar, return; the face of the younger brightens with a smile of 
satisfaction, enjoyment ; she sees it all, and something is won— 
something new. “Qh! isn’t it perfectly lovely!” she exclaims to 
her little neighbor. Now she is pressing and shaping the clay, 
hastily, that she may prove to herself that she has learned a good 
many new facts. Go in among the big boys and girls; they 
will astonish you. They read fluently, and spell test words, and 
show no want of clearness of mind in defining. When you enter 
the arithmetic or the geography or the physics room you see 
how defective our education is, not only in the matter of touch 
and hearing, but, above all,in that of memory. A blind man’s 
memory must be trained highly, and unquestionably it can be 
more variously and easily trained than ours. He has not to 
remember things seen. The blind man’s powers of concentra- 
tion and analysis are also greater than ours. 

Have you ever heard a class of blind boys and girls stand an 
examination in mental arithmetic? They would make a bank 
book-keeper ashamed of himself. There have been blind men 
who made a name as mathematicians. There was that Nicholas 
Saunderson, the very one who was such a good judge of coins. 
He was born in 1682 and died at the age of fifty-seven. Whena 
‘year old he took the smallpex, and came out of it blind. How 
he was educated I have been unable to learn, but in his twenty- 
ninth year he had so far distinguished himself as to be chosen to 
succeed Whiston as professor of mathematics at Cambridge. In 
1728 the university conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
He was a close friend of Halley and of the great Newton. He 
published a Method of Fluxions, and left unpublished many valu- 
able papers connected with his studies, as well as an unfinished 
scheme of a language for the blind. But, to come nearer home, 
we have a distinguished mathematician, a blind man, living and 
working among us. Mr. Louis B. Carll, of Columbia College, 
published several years ago a Calculus of Variations that has 
been made a text-book at Harvard as well as at Columbia. John 
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B. Herreshoff, the Bristol boat-builder, may not be as great a 
mathematician as Saunderson. Our fast steam-yachts prove, how- 
ever, that Herreshoff can calculate nicely, and that his finger-tips 
are fairly sensitive. He has not seen, with his eyes, since he 
was fifteen. 

Before strangers with eyes the blind, generally, are not them- 
selves. This is especially true of the women. Unknown to the 
company you study a room-full. They are natural, unrestrained ; 
but let your presence be known, and all freedom is gone. The 
blind cannot see each other, and, therefore, can be unreserved in 
each other’s presence. But they are sensible that you can see 
each one of them. Therefore, each one’s pride or vanity shows 
itself at once. They shift their limbs and expressions. The 
women nervously feel the folds of their dresses, the breast-pin, 
the watch-chain.. They move the feet to the right, to the left, in, 
out; something may be amiss. When you study the facial ex- 
pression of the blind it becomes evident to you how much our 
looks depend on our sight. Without the looking-glass there 
would be fewer “sweet smiles,” “speaking faces,” “ pretty 
laughs.” As the blind boy or girl have no way of telling them- 
selves what combination of muscles best suits their profile and 
contour, they trust wholly to their nerves to record their feel- 
ings—and their nerves cheat them. 

We are still struggling to find out the best method of educat- 
ing ourselves. It is certain that many of the pedagogues who 
have foisted systems upon us worked with their eyes shut. Per- 
haps it was our misfortune that they were not wholly blind! To 
a blind man we may owe our deliverance from the monstrous 
thing called “primary education.” However this be, the blind 
are not neglecting the blind. A Frenchman, Maurice de la Siser- 
anne, who became blind at the age of nine, has done much to 
help his fellows. The son of an artist and aman of means, he en- 
joyed rare advantages, and he has used them well. The greater 
part of his life has been devoted to a scientific study of the blind 
and to their improvement. He has enlarged their literature, 
formed a circulating library for them, and amended the Braille 
alphabet. Recently we have word of a book in which he is to 
give his experience and his suggestions. When we are finally 
educated out of the Zola novel we may read more books that will 
help ourselves and interest us in the well-being of those less for- 
tunate than we are. 

Here we have had so many things to do—building churches, 
orphan asylums, hospitals, and schools—that some one had to 
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wait uncomplainingly. Our blind did the waiting. I have called 
attention to the peculiarities of the blind man’s moral nature, 
For him there is a need of a religious training suited to this 
nature. What does for us may do for him; but he should have 
a training better suited to himself. He is entitled to that; we 
owe it to him or to God. When we have done everything else, 
some generous men or women will give the money for a Catholic 
Blind Asylum. Nowadays the blind man who is not a musician 
or a tuner makes baskets or brooms or ropes, or turns wood. 
He will do better things if we put our wits with his in a serious 
effort to “help the blind.” Our Catholic asylum will be a suc- 
cess from the start. Think of its patron! St. Louis, the first to 
show loving care for the blind. Of course he was a king; but, 
then, remember he was a saint, and all the saints are true demo- 
crats. JouHn A. MOONEY. 
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CHURCH MUSIC AND CECILIAN 
COMPARED. 


THE October (1888) CATHOLIC WORLD contains an article 
from the pen of the Most Reverend F. Janssens, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, entitled “ Church Music: Its Origin and Different 
Forms.” If I venture to make a few remarks on some points of 
this article, and to speak at some length on the so-called Cecilian 
music, I am prompted by no other motive than by a high appre- 
ciation of genuine ecclesiastical music, and by the fear of mis- 
interpretations which might be, and I may add have been, made 
to the above article. 

After having given a brief sketch of the early history of 
church music and its most prominent form, the Gregorian chant, 
the author winds up with the following words: 

“ Gregorian chant thus belongs to the infant days of musical art; we 
admire it for its simplicity and a certain solemnity, which the flavor of 
antiquity has imparted to it. Some of its compositions, especially the 
Requiem Mass and some of the hymns, many of which date from a far 
later period than St. Gregory—the thirteenth and fourteenth century—are 
truly grand, impressive, and majestic; but the greatest portion of the 
Gregorian chant lacks harmony and melody.” 

Is it only the “ flavor of antiquity ” which imparts solemnity 
to the Gregorian chant? or is it not rather its intrinsic worth 
and beauty? The learned Dom Pothier says in his book on 
Gregorian chant: “ These melodies are so far beyond compari- 
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son that the ancient Christians did not hesitate to look upon 
them as the work of divine inspiration, and there can, indeed, be 
no doubt that they interpret the sacred words better than the 
best compositions of modern musical art. For they express most 
accurately the thoughts and sentiments of the church, and elicit 
more profound, more solemn, and holier emotions in the soul of 
man. Though, on account of their forms, which for centuries 
have ever remained the same, they may appear rather strange at 
first sight, yet for him who has learned to appreciate and under- 
stand them they will soon be a source of joys of a superior 
order.” These testimonies could be multiplied to any extent by 
referring to the most distinguished musicians of all times (cfr. 
Magister Choralis, translated and énlarged by Bishop Donnelly, 
p- 14). 

It is true ‘the Gregorian chant belongs to the infant 
days of musical art,” and the rapid progress of this art, which 
marks especially the last three centuries, is certainly to be 
acknowledged. But has musical art ever invented more beauti- 
ful, more solemn, and more devout melodies to replace the 
Gregorian chant in the divine service? Never. While the 
church, therefore, does not dispute the progress of musical art, 
nor exclude its influence from her divine worship, she neverthe- 
less gives her own peerless chant the preference ; and she does 
so, not only on account of its traditional sanction, but bécause 
she finds nothing in modern music, with all its remarkable 
development, to compare with her own. Many admirable works 
of sculpture and painting belong to the infant days of these arts, 
and yet they have always been and still are the patterns of our 
modern artists. In a like manner the strains of Gregorian 
melody will ever remain the pattern of our modern composers 
of sacred music; and those who do not study this pattern will go 
astray and will compose music which, from an artistic point of 
view, may be called masterpieces of musical art, but are utterly 
unfit for use in the church. Moreover, let it not be forgotten 
that the composition of melodies suitable for the divine service 
requires not only the knowledge of art, but above alla pious 
heart, a heart that is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
church and her sacred liturgy. 

‘ “But the greatest portion of Gregorian chant lacks har- 
mony and melody.” Lacks harmony? Of course it does; 
and not only the greatest portion of Gregorian chant, but 
every note of it lacks harmony, because it has been conceived 
without harmony—as pure melody. I presume that it is meant 
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by these words that Gregorian chant is incapable of being 
harmonized for the sake of organ accompaniment. Moreover, © 
the so-called faux-bourdon compositions of modern and ancient 
musicians show that the Gregorian or Cantus firmus admits of 
an harmonious arrangement. The church, however, seems to 
regard the organ accompaniment of the Gregorian as a super- 
fluous accessory, or even as an impediment to her chant, since, 
according to the latest (1886) edition of the Ceremonial Episco- 
porum, it is forbidden to accompany the celebrating priest. But 
no musician of note has ever maintained that the greatest portion 
of Gregorian chant is without melody. Out of the numerous 
testimonies of musical experts I quote only the words of the 
Cistercian writer, Maurice Vogt: 


“These fixed, measured, emphatic, sublime, true, chaste, free-breathing, 
beautiful, and truly holy melodzes have been composed by holy men. This 
song eschews the court of the prince, and never enters the concert hall or 
music saloon ; it ventures within the Holy of Holies and abides there. No 
one has ever sought to drive it out of the church of God, unless he did not 
belong to the church of God. This music has ever commanded honor and 
esteem, because, like a queen, she sets up her throne in the temples of the 
Most High, and with a clear voice makes herself heard when the preacher 
is silent in the Sanctuary ” (Magister Choralis, pp. 18 and 19). 


Melody consists of two constituent parts—modulation and 
rhythm. Modulation is the proper arrangement of successive 
tones; rhythm, their proper measure and accentuation. The 
former may be called the body ; the latter the life-giving soul of 
the Gregorian chant. Now, if the performer of the chant cares 
about nothing else than to strike the notes correctly, he takes 
away the very soul of the chant, and presents its corpse to his 
wearied hearers. Here lies the source of all prejudices against 
the sublime music of the church. No wonder, therefore, that it 
is abandoned by the majority of our choirs, and replaced by 
worldly and operatic airs, by sentimental and frothy pieces of 
music, which our lady-singers are wont to call “awful nice and 
sweet.” It is but too true, as the archbishop says: ‘ Gregorian 
chant was sung in cloister and monastery, but it was not much 
relished by the people in the parochial churches.” Oh! who has 
taught our people to prefer poisoned candy to good and sub- 
stantial food? And who will undertake the difficult task .to 
remove the poison and make them relish again the healthy food 
of the Gregorian? Let every one answer the first question as best 
he can ; the answer to the second is: The St. Cecilia Society has 
undertaken the task, and, with the help of God, and aided by the 
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blessings of the head of the church and the support of the 
bishops, it has produced, and will continue to produce, satisfac- 
tory results. The Gregorian chant stands foremost on the pro- 
gramme of the St. Cecilia Society ; and speaking of Cecilian music, 
we mean, in the first place, the Gregorian chant, the music of the 
church par excellence. 

Passing from the Gregorian chant to figured music, Arch- 
bishop Janssens remarks: 

“It is said that the Council of Trent intended to pass some severe can- 
ons against the music then in vogue, but just at that time Palestrina com- 
posed his church music, which, though entirely unlike the Gregorian, was 
received with such favor as to prevent a strict legislation on the part of the 
council.” 

History tells us that some prelates of the Council of Trent 
were in favor of having all figured music banished from the 
church, and expressed their opinion on the matter in a prelimi- 
nary discussion. Others, however, among whom was Pope Pius 
IV. himself, voted against too strict measures. The consequence 
was that in the twenty-second session the following moder- 
ate decree was passed: “Let all music which, either in the 
organ parts or in the vocal, contains anything lascivious or im- 
pure be banished from the churches, in order that the house of 
God may appear and be truly called a house of prayer.” One 
question, however, remained to be answered, viz., What was to 
be understood by the term “lascivious music’? The twenty- 
fourth session of the council was to give the final decision on this 
point. Meanwhile, the delegate of Emperor Ferdinand I. of Ger- 
many, who had received intelligence of what was to be proposed 
to the council, made his report to the emperor, and received the 
following answer: “I should wish very much that the so-called 
figured music be not excluded, since it often elicits pious senti- 
ments” (Optavit, ne cantio quam figuralem appellant, excluderetur, cum 
sepe sensum pietatis excitet. Pallavicini, Hist. Conc. Trid., iii. p. 249). 
Thereupon the council passed no further decrees on music, but 
insisted that provincial synods, which were to convene every 
three years, should attend to the proper manner of singing at di- 
vine service. (Cetera, que ad debitum in divinis officits regimen 
spectant, deque congrua in his canendi seu modulandi ratione... 
synodus provinctalis pro cuiusque provincia utilitate et moribus, cer- 
tam cuique formulam prescribet. Sess. XXI1V., cap. 12). How 
promptly this injunction of the Council of Trent was carried 
out we learn from the acts and decrees of the various councils 
contained in the Collectio Lacensis. 
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Only after the Council of Trent had adjourned in 1563 was 
Palestrina drawn into the matter. In a “Motuproprio” of 
August 2, 1564, beginning with the words “ Alias nonnullas consti- 
tutiones,’ Pope Pius 1V. appointed eight cardinals to attend to 
the enforcement of the decrees of the council. Two of these, 
Cardinals Vitellozo Vitelli and Charles Borromeo, were appointed 
a special committee on church music. Besides, eight distin- 
guished singers of the papal choir were summoned to the meet- 
ings of the cardinals. Ina short time the following points were 
established: first, that Masses composed after popular airs were 
not to be tolerated ; secondly, that the inserting of unauthorized 
words in the sacred text should be forbidden ; and thirdly, that 
only motets with authentic words should be permitted. The 
fourth point, which had reference to the intelligibility of the sa- 
cred text, caused somewhat greater difficulties. It was during 
their discussions on this point that mention was made of Pales- 
trina, who by his “Improperia’’ and the so-called Hexachord 
Mass had become famous among musicians. Charles Borromeo 
summoned the great master of musical art before him, spoke to 
him of the honorable task with which the committee had en- 
trusted him, and requested him very urgently “to use all his ef- 
forts, lest the pope and cardinals withdraw their protection from 
figured music.’’ Thus a pope and an emperor, a saint and a mu- 
sician of great genius, co-operated to give figured musica per- 
manent place in the house of God. We can easily imagine that 
Palestrina, who was not only a man of genius but also a man of 
prayer, took the greatest pains to compose masterpieces of mu- 
sical art and music worthy of the house of God, and thus justify 
the confidence which Cardinal Charles Borromeo had placed in 
him. Asking for light from above inthe prayer Domine, tllumina 
oculos meos! (QO Lord, illumine my eyes!), he wrote three 
Masses, one of which has become especially famous as the “ Missa 
Papz Marcelli.”. The success was decisive; the committee of 
cardinals declared “that they could not find a cause to make a 
change in church music; that the singers, however, should always 
be cautious to select similar music for the divine service as that 
which they had just heard.” In these words the authorized 
committee sanctioned and recommended that style of music, which 
indeed was not invented but perfected by Palestrina, and for 
this reason may be rightly termed the Palestrina style. 

Furthermore, the music of Palestrina is said to be “entirely 
unlike the Gregorian,” while it is acknowledged by competent 
authorities that the Gregorian is the foundation of Palestrina’s 
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music. And how could it be otherwise? It was Palestrina who, 
upon the injunction of Pope Gregory XIII., commenced the vast 
work of the revision of the Directorium Chori according to the 
oldest and best codices of the Vaticana. How could Pales- 
trina compose otherwise than in the spirit of the Gregorian, in 
the study of which he was engaged all his life? It is true Pales- 
trina’s music is unlike the Gregorian inasmuch as the rhythm is 
that of figured music, but the spirit and the melody are either the 
same or analogous. The words of the Cistercian Maurice Vogt, 
whom I quoted above, in reference to plain chant are almost 
verbally repeated by the historian Ambros in reference to the 
Palestrina style: ‘It is no music for the concert hall or the 
musical dcademy; .. . it is music for the church, for divine ser- 
vice, for the ecclesiastical year with its feasts and seasons, with 
its days of sorrow, consolation, joy, solemnity, thanksgiving, and 
adoration” (Ambros, iv. 58). 

And what does the St. Cecilia Society think of this style of 
music? All its distinguished critics consider it second only to 
the Gregorian chant. From the very foundation of this society 
the music of Palestrinaand contemporaneous composers has been 
duly appreciated, and its use by their exertions much more 
widely extended than at any previous period, not excepting the 
times of Palestrina himself. All Cecilian composers of distinc- 
tion have made the works of the old masters their favorite 
study before they ventured to publish their own compositions for 
divine service. At every general convention of the St. Cecilia 
Society the names of Palestrina and composers of his school or 
spirit have appeared on the programme. Their works have been 
performed with so much taste and accuracy as to charm all hear- 
ers and make them fully appreciate this style of music. At nine 
general conventions the American St. Cecilia Society performed 
seventy-six pieces composed by twenty-five different representa- 
tives of the Palestrina style. And nowadaysa piece or a Mass of 
Palestrina is looked upon as the very ideal by a Cecilian church 
choir ; to sing Palestrina’s music well means the same as to have 
attained the highest degree of perfection in figured church mu- 
sic. To achieve this is again the work of the St. Cecilia Society. 
If, then, the Palestrina style received its name from the fact that 
‘Palestrina perfected it, and not because he introduced it into the 
church, why should not the St. Cecilia Society be entitled to call 
Palestrina’s music Cecilian music? There is scarcely any doubt 
that but for the unceasing endeavors of the St. Cecilia Society 
the very names of Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Vittoria, Anerio, 
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Croce, Handl, Hassler, Suriano, Casciolini, and many other old 
masters would be known only to the curious student of church 
music. 

Speaking of Cecilian music in particular, the archbishop says: 


“ The same council (¢.¢., the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore) 
refused to entertain a motion made by a few bishops, to give the council's 
recommendation to the so-called Cecilian music. Neither the Council of 
Trent northe Council of Baltimore, approved by Rome, desired to enforce, 
not even to recommend, any particular kind of figured music; they only 
specified what kind of music should not be tolerated in the churches.” 





In regard to the refusal of the Council of Baltimore to give 
its recommendation to the Cecilian music, I beg to ask whether 
it was proposed to recommend Cecilian music or the American 
St. Cecilia Society? For Cecilian mustc has virtually, though not 
nominally, been recommended in unmistakable terms. But it is 
said that the approval of the soctety was refused on account of an 
article on “Obedience to the Pope” which was published in 
the £cho, a musical monthly edited by the president of the 
American St. Cecilia Society. The language used in this article 
was rather plain, and perhaps offensive, too, if a layman had 
written or dictated it. But it seemed and still seems to be an 
unknown fact that a bishop wrote the article, and that, conse- 
quently, the editor of the Echo could not very well refuse to pub- 
lish it even if he had wished. Be this, however, as it may, 
Cecilian music has been virtually recommended by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. For the council recommended 
Gregorian chant, and this is Cecilian music in the first place, as | 
have shown above. Secondly, the council indirectly recom- 
mended the Palestrina style, because it complies with all 
requirements of ecclesiastical music contained in the decrees of 
the council; and Palestrina’s music is Cecilian music. Thirdly, 
the council recommended the music of the Cecilian catalogue, 
because all that is contained in this catalogue has been 
thoroughly examined by competent musicians and pronounced 
to be in accordance with all ecclesiastical regulations, and to 
contain nothing profane or sensuous, nothing that might suggest 
worldly pleasures or draw the attention of the faithful away 
from the divine service, nothing that could be regarded as 
incompatible with the dignity of the house of God and the 
august sacrifice of the Mass. And this music of the Cecilian 
catalogue, be it composed by members of the St. Cecilia Society 
or not, is Cecilian music in the strict sense of the word. 

A few remarks on the Cecilian catalogue of music will not be 
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out of place here. There exists in the St. Cecilia Society a com- 
mittee of referees, who are appointed to examine all the music of 
modern composers who wish their compositions to be placed on 
the catalogue of the society. The conditions on which a piece 
of music is admitted are such as to keep out of the catalogue 
everything that does not fulfil the requirements of the church 
(cfr. Thalhofer’s Liturgy, p. 537). Again, the competency of the 
men who belong to this committee has been tested by their own 
works. Now, I ask, is it not more reasonable that those who 
cannot depend upon their own judgment in selecting suitable 
music for the church should be guided by competent musicians 
and experts in liturgy, rather than be left to select at random? 
“Therefore,” says the Provincial Council of Milwaukee, “ we 
wish that a commission be appointed to draw up a catalogue of 
sacred music” (Conc. Milw., p. 47). Similar decrees have been 
passed by several other councils (cfr. Col/. Lac., v. p. 359). The 
measures taken by a few bishops of our country confirm. our 
hope that decrees like the above-mentioned will not remain a 
dead-letter. The St. Cecilia Society has long ago appointed 
such a commission, and its work is exceedingly beneficial in all 
countries where the society has spread. 

To give a brief résumé of what we have said about ecclesi- 
astical music, the term Cecztlian music is to be defined as follows: 
it comprises all those forms of music which are in accordance 
with the principles of the St. Cecilia Society, and as the said 
principles of the St. Cecilia Society are an exact copy of the 
laws and regulations of the church regarding ecclesiastical 
music, we are justified in saying that ecclesiastical music and 
Cecilian music are entirely equivalent terms. 

C. BECKER. 

Seminary of St. Francis de Sales, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Orthodox, by Dorothea Gerard (New York: Appleton & Co.), 
is the story of how Rudolph von Ortenegg, the friend and com- 
rade of the supposed narrator, Lieutenant Zultowski, of the Aus- 
trian army, “fell into the hands of the Jews, and the experience 
he gained therefrom.” Besides Rudolph and Zultowski there 
are but three figures which occupy prominent positions on the 
narrow stage: Surchen, the worldly-wise, free-thinking, emanci- 
pated little Jewess of twelve years; her beautiful sister Salome, 
who is “orthodox ” only through fear and superstition; and 
their father, Berisch Marmorstein, dealer in bones and skins, 
and strong with the full strength of a fanaticism based on 
undoubting faith. Rudolph, the only child of a father too 
much engrossed in tracing his family pedigree to pay any 
serious attention to his son, has spent all his boyhood and 
early youth in a sort of medizval fortress somewhere in 
the depths of a pine forest, having no associates save an 
old servant who gave him riding lessons, and some pious monks 
living ina Dominican monastery on the other side of the forest, 
who taught him to read and to pray. It is the abbot who one 
day wakes the Count von Ortenegg from his dreams with the 
news that his only son is “showing symptoms of a monastic 
vocation,” and who coincides with the dismayed father in the be- 
lief that the young fellow should be sent out of the woods and 
“shown the world.” A commission in a crack regiment is forth- 
with obtained for him, and he repairs to its headquarters at Gora- 
tyn, a large Polish country town with a great deal of agreeable 
society in the neighborhood. Here he becomes intimate with 
Zultowski, who says of him: 



































«We knew about Ortenegg’s monkish propensities, and I think we were 
all half prepared to receive him with civil derision, and to be very funny 
indeed on the subject of cowls and hairshirts. But when he appeared 
he was so different from what we expected,and so supremely uncon- 
scious of our little jokes, that their brilliant points recoiled in a some- 
what flattened state and unaccountably fell tothe ground. We all agreed 
that he was ridiculous, and his notions of life simply laughable ; yet all the 
time we were rather proud of him, if only as a curious specimen of an abo- 
.rigine. He was by far the most serious-looking young man I had ever 
seen. There was something stern and silent, like his own pine forests, 
and something forcible and vigorous about him, like the mountain torrents 
of kis home. By degrees I took him under my protection and attempted to 
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remodel his views of life, but it was not long before I discovered that the 
task 1 had undertaken was about as hopeful as might have been the en- 
deavor to pullup oak-trees with my hands and to plant ornamental shrubs 
in their stead. His innocence was something appalling; it was as bad as 
that of a school-girl. He was ignorant of the simplest rules of social inter- 
course ; he would not talk unless he had something to say, he would not 
laugh unless he was amused, nor say thank you unless he felt grateful, nor 
admire a thing unless he found it pretty. It was pitiable! Of common 
practical sense he was completely deficient ; in fact, I soon discovered that 
upon most subjects under the sun he was a raving idealist.’” 


The subject on which the friends differed soonest and most 
radically was that of the Jews in Poland. Ortenegg took up the 
cause of the despised race at once,and carried his convictions 
even to the point of flatly contradicting his captain across the 
supper-table on the strength of them. “What makes you es- 
pouse the cause of the filthy Hebrew?” Zultowski asks in de- 
spair. “Are you an Israelite in disguise ?” 


“*No,’ said Ortenegg, ‘I knew nothing about Jews, and cared less, un- 
til 1 came here.’ 

“*And since you came here their extreme cleanliness and honesty 
have won your affection? ’ 

“«Since I came here their extreme wretchedness and misery have 
awakened my pity. I don’t want to stand by and see anything trampled 
on—or, at least, I want to know the reason why it is trampled on; and I 
can’t get any. When I ask, ‘Why do you abuse them? Why do you cuff 
and beat them? ’ you say, ‘ Because they are Jews.’ As though ‘Jews’ 
and ‘scum’ and ‘dust’ were just different words for one identical thing.’ 


Zultowski attempts to show him that in Poland such is really 
the case—that the Jew gets no mercy because he shows none; be- 
cause he has two consciences, one for his fellow-Jew and another 
for the hated Christian; because, at least when he is orthodox, 
there rages in his veins a fanatical hatred of the baptized which 
amounts to a disease. He is not even satisfied with hating the 
Christian ; he hates his own species for not hating him enough. 


“The so-called ‘rational’ Jew of modern times is a horror to the ortho- 
dox bigot simply because he is not anti-Christian enough, because it some- 
times occurs to him that what would be black dishonesty toward a fellow- 


Hebrew can scarcely be spotless integrity when practised toward a Chris- 
tian,” 


All this, and more, Zultowski reiterates in vain. Rudolph 
is incapable of believing that any man can be _ honestly 
convinced that dishonesty, so it be practised on principle, is 
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“more pleasing to the Almighty than the sacrifice of a dozen 
fat oxen.” For himself, he is “always on the side of the under 
dog.” He will treat Jews precisely as he treats Christians. 
‘“‘And they will treat you as they treat Christians—exactly,” re- 
torts Zultowski. ‘ Well, may you never know better.” 

The story of his “getting to know better” is briefly but 
powerfully told. Though the writer is a woman, Zultowski 
goes through his narrative in a curt, concise, military fashion, 
giving essentials only, but those in a way which suggests pre- 
cisely what is necessary to the imagination, while conveying the 
sense of reserved strength and fuller knowledge. Through the 
cunning of little Surchen, whom he has befriended at a pinch, 
Rudolph is shown Salome, whose beauty is the cause why her 
father keeps her carefully secluded until he is ready to give her 
in marriage. Rudolph has seen three women in his life; one 
was lame and deaf; one looked like a turkey-cock, and beat her 
grandchildren; one was young but fat, and squinted into the bar- 
gain. Salome, who has no wish to see him, who avoids him with 
pertinacity, who never answers a word he addresses to her, never- 
theless subjugates him at once. But it is not until he has fought 
a duel to avenge an insult offered her that she softens far enough 
to listen to him. When she does he endeavors to convert her. 
“T know,” says Zultowski of their frequent meetings, “ by the re- 
marks which Ortenegg dropped, that religion was actually the 
chief subject of their conversation, and therefrom | concluded 
that he still honestly believed his interest in the beautiful Jewess 
to be no more than a mystic interest in her soul.” Hence, when 
(Rudolph one day proposes to his friend to accompany him to 
Salome’s father, of whom he means to ask consent to her baptism 
as a preliminary to their marriage, Zultowski is aghast. “ You,” 


he shrieks— 


“«you, the Count von Ortenegg, the only son of your father, the last of 
your line, propose to offer yourself as a husband to the daughter of a Jew- 
ish dealer in bones, the sister of a Jewish tailor? You, who have the world 
‘before you? Ortenegg, say that it is not true—say something. Don't 
look at me so! Don’t smile—don’t sigh! What does it mean? - You are 
driving me ut of my senses with terror!’ 

“It means that I cannot do otherwise. It means that it is stronger than ! 
am. Yes,all you say istrue. I have the world before me, andI am going to 
do without the world; I have got a hundred ancestors at my back, and | 
am going to bring on their race what they would |have feared more than 
extinction ; 1 have got an old father, and 1 am going to break his heart. 
‘Do youthink these are joyful thoughts? Do you think it is so very much 
easier for me than for any other man to ruin himself, even if only in the 
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eyes of society? Do you think that if I had been able to tear that woman 
out of my heart I would not have done so? What do you suppose this 
last week has been to me? Look at my face.’ 

“I looked as he told me and stepped back, shocked by the revelation. It 
was not only that he had lost more flesh than I should have thought pos- 
sible in so short a space ; but there was a heavy shadow beneath his eyes, 
and cruel lines ploughed about his mouth, which but a few weeks back 
had been as unmarked as that of a boy... . ‘I will have nothing to do 
with it!’ I cried. ‘Why did you ever come here? Anything would have 
been better than this. I wish, oh! I wish that you had become a priest!’ 

“«Perhaps it would have been better,’ said Ortenegg rather sadly; 
‘but I shall never be a priest now. 1 want you to understand me, Zul- 
towski. I know that what I am going to do is rather a terrible thing, and 
I only do it because the other course seems so much more terrible. I love 
this woman, I have gained her love, and I cannot do without her.’ 

“« Ortenegg,’ I broke silence at last, I don’t know on what impulse, 
‘you have cheated the world of a very fine spectacle by not being born a 
villain. If you did not happen to be a good man, the devil himself would 
not have been your nfatch.’” 


The Jew bone-dealer rejects Ortenegg’s proposition, at first 
with incredulous horror; then, when he sees reason to believe 
that Salome has actually been willing to renounce her religion, 
he frightens her into submission. Seeing no other way, and 


prompted by little Surchen, who thinks it too stupid to lose such 
a bargain of a brother-in-law, Rudolph rans away with Salome, 
and takes her to a Franciscan convent, where the nuns are to 
instruct her for baptism. There, on a day, Berisch, her father, 
Rudolph, and Zultowski find themselves together. The old man 
is apparently sick unto death. He acknowledges himself beaten, 
he is willing to relinquish his daughter, he consents to her bap- 
tism and her marriage, but, for heaven’s mercy, lethim take her 
back with him that she may be married from her father’s house 
and save both herself and the count the shame of this elopement. 
The plea touches the sore spot in Rudolph’s upright, candid 
nature. He has loathed the expedient to which he has resorted, 
and though warned in a dream, and also by a note from Surchen, 
and spite of the dumb despair in the eyes of Salome, whose fear 
of her father half paralyzes her, he yields her on the Jew’s oath 
to deal fairly by them. He never sees her again, for in a day or 
two Salome is married to Limmle Blauweiss, dealer in old 
clothes. When he recovers from the sickness which mercifully 
strikes him down, Rudolph says one day to his friend: 


“*T have been puzzling my head and I cannot come to any conclusion. 
Is it that Berisch Marmorstein is a very bad man, or is it only that he isa 
very good Jew?’ ‘He is Orthodox,’ answered Zultowski. ‘That is the 
only key I can give you to the puzzle.’” 
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What became of Rudolph? He threw up his commission, 
and a year later entered upon his novitiate in the Dominican 
monastery. 

Without any aid from incident, and with very little pretence 
to style—even that little being of a sort to make one wish there 
had been none—Miss Parthenia Antoinette Hague has produced 
a very readable and entertaining account of life in Southern Ala- 
bama during the civil war, which she calls A Blockaded Family 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The author, 
a Georgia girl, taught a school on a plantation near Eufaula 
throughout the conflict, and she recounts with an almost Defoe- 
like simplicity the straits to which our Southern brethren—we 
here use that word as preachers usually do when addressing a 
packed congregation during the first week of a mission—were 
reduced, and the expedients to which they resorted to escape 
them. Her book leaves much the same kind of impression as 
would the imaginary adventures of a houseful of women wrecked 
on a desert island, but still anxious to keep up not merely the 
decencies of life, but the little luxuries of personal adornment 
and pleasant home surroundings. How to supply sufficient food 
and necessary clothing was the first question to be answered by 
a community which had hitherto relied chiefly on cotton as a 
means of exchange, and now found no market for that staple. 
Naturally, they set about planting cereals and vegetables, and 
met with great success. It was only when the new crops ri- 
pened, and needed that further care for which few or no facilities 
existed, that trouble set in. One woman whose husband and sons 
were in the army, and who had managed to raise a fair supply of 
wheat for home consumption, flailed it by sitting down within 
striking distance of a barrel which she whacked with one sheaf 
after another, the grains falling on her quilts and coverlets, which 
had been arranged to catch them. That done, she spread her 
sheets on the ground and poured the wheat upon them in a 
steady stream, the wind fanning it for her. Another, left at 
home with five small children to care for, contrived little 
wooden mauls for those who had strength enough to wield 
them, and then, laying her sheaves in a great trough used ordi- 
narily for salting pork, and arming herself with a heavy stick, 
she and the babies beat out the grain. But these and-such as 
these were mere necessary labors, and though Miss Hague gives 
them their due share of space, she is most entertaining when she 
begins to dilate upon tke innumerable contrivances which she 
and others had recourse to in the effort to make becoming 
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clothes out of home-spun, home-woven, and home-dyed wool 
and cotton; how to make new hoop-skirts from old ones, hair- 
oil from rose-leaves and lard, dress-buttons from thread, wood, 
and home-made pasteboard, and ornamental fans, “difficult to 
single’ out as not imported,” from the wing-feathers of geese and 
pea-fowls. Thirty dollars Miss Hague says she was offered for 
one such fan as soon as it was completed. Confederate dollars 
we take it, though, through patriotism or forgetfulness, she 
omits to say so. Later on she supplies a measure of the value of 
that medium of exchange which is rather comic. “A brother- 
in-law of mine,” she says, “ who became bare as to pants, and had 
no way of getting any in his then distressed state,” cut his army 
blanket in two with his penknife. Then, sharpening a stick, he 
poked holes through each edge at convenient distances, and manu- 
factured one leg of his “ pants” at a time by passing ravellings 
through these holes,-and tying them together. Then he fastened 
them round his waist with a string, and wore them until he met 
an extravagantly well-supplied comrade who had not merely one 
good pair on, made in the usual commonplace way, but another 
half-worn one under his arm. “ These my brother-in-law bought 
of him for four hundred dollars,” and they did him service on 
the farm for some time after the war was over. One of her own 
brothers had an even more expensive pair as times went, for be- 
ing reduced to such a pass that he could “scarcely make a decent 
appearance on the road, much less appear in his own settlement,” 
a fellow-soldier gave him a long-hoarded silver dime, which was 
exchanged without difficulty for a presentable pair at the next 
farm-house. The war being then just about over, a bushel-basket 
full of Confederate scrip would have been a small inducement in 
comparison. 

Aroer (New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.) is the 
story of a vocation, not merely to the faith, but to the religious 
life. It is by the author of Uriel and Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir. 
It is admirable in tone and tendency, as well as agreeably written 
and thoughtful. The characters,too, especially that of the hero- 
ine, are sketched in with fine and delicate touches. To a certain 
class of readers we should recommend it as sure to be interest- 
ing and suggestive. Still, it belongs emphatically to that class 
of reading which is covered by the remark: “ For those who 
like this kind of thing, this is exactly the kind of thing they like.” 
The book is a true book, but true to that nature which has its 
term in the supernatural, and which appeals, therefore, to a 
sixth sense which is lacking to the rank and file of novel-readers. 
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Like Norbertine in this story, before her ears were opened to 
understand the voice that had been whispering to them all her 
life, they do not know that “there are other romances besides 
those of the world, and that the history of every religious voca- 
tion is a romance more thrilling and more beautiful than any 
love-story that ever was written; why should I be afraid to say 
it? It zs a love-story—the wooing of the soul from all eternity 
to the highest of all imaginable loves.” 

T. Y. Crowell & Co.(New York) publish a new and authorized 
translation from the unabridged Russian manuscript of Count 
Tolstoi’s What to Do, a garbled version of which was issued last 
year. It is more curious than profitable considered as a disserta- 
tion on existing social evils and a suggested panacea for their 
cure. That it is full of true things goes without saying, since 
no one with eyes to see and a heart to feel can behold the mise- 
ries of the poor, thrown up against the gilded background af- 
forded by the ostentatious luxuries of the rich, without begin- 
ning to pour forth a burden of “ woes” like those of a minor 
prophet, if he open his lips at all. The earlier portion of 
the book, in which the author relates his experience among 
the poor of Moscow, beginning in 1881, is full of interest. He 
tells of his first surprise at finding that “to beg in the name of 
Christ,” in the streets of that city, was a punishable offence; then 
of his interviews with different beggars, and his ill-success in get- 
ting some of them to accept work when it was offered ; then of 
the easy way in which his friends laughed off the matter when 
he tried to bring home to them the state of things which his 
personal researches in the. poorer quarters of the city brought 
to light; finally of the incessant clamor which his conscience 
kept up concerning his own duty in the matter, and the result 
to which he finally arrived in consequence of obeying it. While 
on his way to this result it became necessary ‘for him to investi- 
gate the causes of the poverty and oppression for which he be- 
lieves himself to be the first to have discovered a remedy; the 
first, that is to say, since our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he be- 
lieves to have laid down a doctrine on the subject identical with 
his own, but misinterpreted by His accredited followers until his 
own new recognition of it. These causes are money—not the love 
of money, but money itself; cities, governments, church-Chris- 
tianity, “positive science,” and “art for art’s sake.” The object 
of every one of these things he asserts to be the freeing of cer- 
tain classes of men from manual labor by forcing others to do it 
for them. He finds the church, the state, the scientists, and the 
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artists all evil and pernicious, though in different degrees, the 
two latter seeming to him the worst because they boldly claim to 
be their own end; they grasp knowingly, in the avowed character 
of freebooters, common goods, to which their predecessors pre- 
ferred claims whose justice has been sometimes universally, 
and at all periods widely, acknowledged. He says: 


“ Every justification of one man’s consumption of the labor of others 
while producing none himself . . . always consists in these two assertions: 
First, we take the labor of the masses because we are a peculiar people, 
called by God to govern them and to teach them divine truths; secondly, 
those who compose the masses cannot be judges of the measure of labor 
which we take from them for the good we do them, because, as it has been 
said by the Pharisees, ‘This multitude which knoweth not the law are 
accursed ’ (John vii. 49). .. . The justification of our time, notwithstand- 
ing all apparent originality, in fact consists of the same fundamental asser- 
tion: First, we are a peculiar people, we are an educated people, we further 
progress and civilizatien, and by this fact we procure for the masses a 
great advantage ; secondly, the uneducated crowd does not understand 
that advantage we procure for them, and therefore cannot be judges of it.” 


Now, he goes on, there was some reason, or at least plausi- 

bility, in ‘the claims of emperors and popes, for if they them- 
selves, and the people with them, believed in their divine call- 
ing, they could plainly show how and why they ought to control 
labor. But as for positive science and art, like the cataloguing 
of different species of insects, for example, or the painting of 
nude women, who recognizes the utility of such labors save the 
men who pursue them solely for their own pleasure? The 
priest, the statesman, has at least an answer to give to him 
who inquires the reason for his existence, 
“but the men of science and art do not consider it necessary to shel- 
ter themselves under a pretence of usefulness. They assert that their 
activity is the most necessary for all men, and that without it all mankind 
would gotoruin. They assert that it is so, notwithstanding the fact that 
nobody except themselves either understands or acknowledges their ac- 
tivity, and notwithstanding the fact that, according to their own defini- 
tion, true science and true art should not have a utilitarian aim.” 


Elsewhere he says that men have from the beginning been 
in search of the true secret of life, and have made slow advances 
all the time, in spite of the various deceits which have thrown 
themselves across their path, insisting that there was no need 
of struggle and that the inequalities of condition were a part of 
the very law of life. 


“There existed the awful old deceits of the church ; with dreadful strug- 
gle, and little by little, men got rid of them; but scarcely had they done so 
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when in place of the old deceit arose a new one-—a state and philosophi- 
calone. Men freed themselves out of these, too. And now a new deceit, 
a still worse one, springs up in their place—the scientific one. This new 
deceit is exactly such as the old ones were; its essence consists in the sub- 
Stitution for reason and conscience of something external ; and this ex- 
ternal thing is observation, as in theology it was revelation. 


There is some very acute thinking in the critical portion of 
this book; it has a curious naiveté and sincerity. One recalls 
the dialogues of Plato as akin to it in manner, with Diogenes, 
perhaps, for chief interlocutor. One feels that Tolstoi despises 
observation too much, that he has not extended his own very far 
beyond the rim of the tub to which he invites those who in- 
quire, What Must We Do to escape from the morass whose 
slime we also feel and see? Tous even your tub seems sinking 
in it. You tell us that in manual labor, pursued by all men, lies 
the sole hope of salvation; that we must abolish money, aban- 
don cities, resist no evil, even the evil of rebellionand wilful ignor- 
ance in our own children, and that when we all do this—which, 
obviously, we never shall all do—the great problem of the ages 
will be solved. Meantime, for those of us who are so uneasy un- 
der the present burden of the time that we are ready to follow 
any prophet who can promise sensible alleviation for our private 
share of it, what is to be the result for us when we have given 
away one of ourtwo coats, when we have emptied our own slops, 
when we have dug our own potatoes and made our own boots? 
The question is a natural one, since if it is by an extension cf our 
personality that we learn compassion, it is by that also that we 
intrench ourselves in selfishness. What will it profit me to aid 
my brother, especially when I must sorely inconvenience myself 
to do so? 

Well, answers the Russian seer, if you are rich who ask, you 
will have better health, you will be kinder, you will have an eas- 
ier conscience, and, when a good many of you have followed my 
example, the rest will gradually fall into rank, and so we shall 
escape that dreadful danger of a social rising and anarchy which 
now menaces on all sides. Is that all? goes on the inquirer, pre- 
suming him not to have gone away sorrowlul, like the rich 
young man in the Gospel who put the same question to Him 
whom Tolstoi calls his Master, but to be ready to say with St. 
Peter: “Behold, we have left all things and have followed 
Thee. What shall we havetherefor?” Shall we possess life ever- 
lasting? No, answers Tolstoi, this life is all. If the Master 
seems to promise that, he must have been misrepresented. The 
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kingdom of heaven is, as He said, within you. Come and help 
clean the sewers, so that your brethren shall not have to do 
all your dirty work for you, and you will find it. Your hands 
will be harder and filthier, but your back will be stronger and 
your heart lighter. Now, that in little is the sum of what 
Count Tolstoi has learned and teaches, and one does not hope- 
fully anticipate a throng of rich young men, or lazy old ones, to 
sell all and follow him to the practice of it. 

Mr. Healy Thompson, to whose untiring pen English-speaking 
Catholics already owe so much, has indefinitely increased their 
obligations by his latest and most important work, Zhe Life and 
Glories of St. Joseph (London: Burns & Oates. For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York). It is constructed, 
as he says in his preface, with materials gathered from various 
quarters, but principally from a recent dissertation by Canon 
Vitali, published at Rome in 1883. The first ten chapters of the 
volume are almost literally translated from the pages of Vitali, 
and great use has been made of them throughout. Mr. Thomp- 
son also draws from P. Joséf Moreno’s Spanish treatise on the 
Virtues and Privileges of St. Joseph, issued at Seville in 1788, 
besides availing himself of the visions and revelations of St. 
Bridget and other contemplatives. His work, nevertheless, 
remains distinctively his own, having a certain indescribable 
character of solidity, fulness, lucidity, and unction which we 
have learned to expect in all that comes from his hand. He 
treats the theology of his subject at length, and it forms, without 
question, the most interesting and suggestive portion of a work 
in which nothing is unsuggestive or unfruitful. The chapters 
entitled “Joseph included in the order of the Hypostatic 
Union,” ‘“‘His Marriage decreed in Heaven,” “ The Betrothal,” 
and “The Paternity of Joseph” are especially worthy of study. 
So are those on “The Subjection of Jesus,” “ Joseph’s Interior 
Life of Prayer and Contemplation,” and the two which imme- 
diately follow them. 

The devotion to St. Joseph is one of those which, while they 
can be shown to have existed in the church from the first, have 
come more and more prominently forward during the last five 
hundred years. In our own century it has taken a surprising de- 
velopment, and one which has the peculiarity of seeming to owe 
most of its strength to the sentiment of the general body of the 
faithful. For three centuries the tide of popular devotion to him 
has been mounting, and it does not yet seem to have reached its 
height. When Gerson preached before the Council of Constance 
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on the prerogatives of St. Joseph his feast was only locally and 
partially observed. Sixty-seven years later, in 1481, Sixtus IV. ap- 
pointed it to be kept by the whole church; in 1621 it was made a 
feast of obligation. Pius 1X., urged by the entire episcopate, 
who in their turn had been petitioned on all sides by the Catholic 
laity of the world, declared him Patron of the Universal Church 
in 1870, having eight years earlier set the example of publicly in- 
voking him before the Apostles Sts. Peter and Paul. At present 
his cultus exceeds that paid to any saint, excepting our Lady. It 
is a devotion whose roots go deep, striking into the very myster- 
ies of the Incarnation and the Hypostatic Union. It is double. 
sided, natural and mystical at once, and in both aspects dear and 
fruitful to the adorers of the Word made Man. That it should 
attain its complete development in this age, which is more and 
more recognized as that of the peculiar ministration of the Holy 
Spirit, is significant and Providential. The earthly type of the 
Eternal Father, “whom no man hath beheld at any time”; the 
most hidden and interior of the saints and the great patron of 
hidden souls; the virgin spouse of Mary, dearer to her, as she 
herself declared to the Venerable Olier, than anything in heaven 
or earth except her Son, has waited long, is still waiting, for the 
complete manifestation of his glory, because the fulness of time 
for him has not yet come. ‘ What remains for us to do,” asks 
Canon Vitali, “that Joseph, our most powerful patron, should in- 
terpose for us, for our families, for the Catholic Church, for the 
entire world? One thing for us, and one for our holy mother 
the church. We, by true love to Jesus, by sincere devotion to 
Mary, by the practice of Christian virtues, by filial tenderness 
and frequent exercises of piety toward St. Joseph, must render 
ourselves worthy of his special protection. . . . Then our holy 
mother the church will certainly be neither reluctant nor slow to 
declare that Joseph is in dignity and glory superior, next to 
Mary, to all the angels and saints, thus placing Joseph in his 
true position, always and immediately close to his spouse, with- 
out any exception, in the public prayers, sacred rites, and most 
holy Sacrifice.” Already, in the prayers ordered by the present 
Pope to be said after each Mass, this juxtaposition, this pre- 
cedence to the apostles, has publicly taken place, as doubtless it 
had long done privately in many quarters. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CHAIN OF CONVERSIONS. 


I must preface my remarks by saying that, as most of those who are described 
herein are still living, fictitious names of persons and places will be substituted 
for the real ones; with this exception every word is true. 

We were a happy little party of young men and boys who used to meet on 
Friday evenings at No. 69 Prince Street, in the city of A——-. At No. 69 was the 
boarding and day school of the Ritualistic parish of (I shall say) St. Alban’s. 
The head-master, whom I shall call Mr. Mountain, was a layman who wished to 
found an order of teaching-brothers like those in the Catholic Church. He met 
with little or no encouragement, however, and it is just as well that he did not, 
because otherwise he might never have had the time to consider, as he has since 
done, his duty of submitting to the Church of Christ. 

The boys of the school were about twenty, all told. A number were English- 
born like Mr. Mountain, atid several of them were his wards. Two or three 
clergymen. besides myself—I was an Episcopal minister—were always considered 
as belonging to the little coterie who gathered there once a week to eat apple- 
dumplings, play games, and enjoy an hour or two of interesting conversation. Our 
chat was often about the Catholic Church and her claims, and I am sure that at 
that time each one of us was in the best of faith in holding our errors, and had the 
truth been presented then very likely would have been too much blinded to have 
recognized it. It is of the conversions which have followed among us since that 
time that I propose to write. 

My own was the first. Owing to certain difficulties it was decided to close the 
school, and Mr. Mountain and his wards, with a number of other boys, went 
to the West and began ranch-life. I was thus deprived of their congenial and 
pleasant companionship and thrown on myself far more than I had been before, 
and, owing to the prayers and Masses which were being constantly said for me, 
I received the great grace to become a Catholic about six months after our school 
was closed. I say nothing of the details of my own conversion, as it was the 
ordinary dreary road through Ritualism which has lately been well described in 
this department of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. ' 

There was a poor Irishwoman who used to come to the school every week to 
scrub, and I have since learned that she, seeing our feeble efforts to be Catholics, 
devoted herself to praying for our conversion. There were many others of the 
same class—the poor, servants, laboring men, and others who were acquainted 
with us ; these faithful children of God, of whom such a multitude are members 
of the Catholic Church, were greatly interested in our struggles toward the light, 
and offered up many prayers for us. The poor old scrub-woman is since dead, 
but, in the words of one who knew her, “ No doubt she is rejoicing in heaven 
with the angels of God at the conversion of those for whom she prayed so much 
on earth.” 

A few weeks after I had been received into the Catholic Church I had the 
happiness of visiting the Threshold of the Apostles, in company with one of the 
young men from the school. He was the second convert. He received the grace 
in this way: One evening we were discussing religion, and I remember that he 
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was very bitter against the Pope and Infallibility. ‘‘ How,” said he, “ can a man 
of himself teach me all truth ?” 

“He cannot,’ I replied, ‘but in this case the Holy Father is promised the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, and speaks not of himself, but of the Spirit of God, 
who speaks by him.” 

“T don’t believe it,” he answered, “and it is because he has claimed such a 
blasphemous power that God has punished the Bishop of Rome by allowing the 
Italians to possess the city.” 

Seeing that there was no use of any further words on the subject, I said: 
“Very well, let us end our discussion right here. I believe, and you do not. 
You are going to see him whom you have abused to-night in his own city, a captive 
in his palace. I hope you will not have so bad an opinion of him when you 
return after to-morrow’s ceremony.” 

The next morning, after rising early and donning the customary dress-suit 
required, my friend went away shortly after breakfast. I heard Mass as usual 
and prayed to the blessed Mother of God for the conversion of him who was so 
bitter against the church. It was the festival of the Coronation of the Holy 
Father, celebrated in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 

At lunch those of our boarders who had been at the function were enthusias- 
tic in their admiration. All were agreed that they had been wonderfully im- 
pressed. “But what was the cause of this great impression? What made it all 
so grand?” 

“Oh! it was the peacock fans,” cried one. “No, it was the way in which the 
Pope was carried in his chair,’’ said another. “I think the music had more to do 
with it than anything else,” remarked a third. And a fourth was of the opinion 
“that it must be the way they dress the Pope with the tiara and vestments.” 

It was quite amusing, and at the same time nota little disgusting, to listen to 
these absurd reasons for the great impression which had been produced on these 
sightseers. But happening to look at the face of my young friend, I saw that he 
shared my feelings in no small degree. I was surprised. We had agreed to go 
and visit the catacomb of St. Domatilla in the afternoon. So we provided a good 
supply of candles and, taking a carriage, started off. ‘“ Well, what impressed 
you the most this morning ?” I asked, imitating the flippant tone of those people 
who had been discussing the subject. 

“Please don’t!” he answered. “I believe that Leo XIII. is the Vicar of 
Christ.” He then went on to tell me that after the Mass, when the Pope was 
being carried out, the procession stopped for a moment, and that the Holy Father, 
being close to him as he knelt, had looked down into his face and blessed him. 
“ Yes, he blessed me ,; he looked into my eyes and blessed me /” 

Oh! how proud he was of that blessing. A few months after, having been 
duly instructed, he was received. This was convert number two from our circle 
of school friends. Number three was destined to be the- head-master himself, 
Mr. Mountain. 

About six months before I became a Catholic, as already related, the school 
was closed, and Mr. Mountain and several of the older boys moved to one of the 
States in the far West to engage in ranching. There, after about three years, Mr. 
Mountain at last made up his mind to do as we had done, and late in the fall of 
the year he rode on horseback over eighty miles to be received. When he ar- 
rived the priest of the station had gone, leaving word that he was. to be away 
for a month, and the poor man journeyed back again to wait till the winter was 
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over. Then he went to the capital of the State, and there made the act whick he 
had been waiting to make so long. 

Among the number who used to meet at “69” was a young man of twenty, 
who went West about a year after Mr. Mountain and lived a short distance from 
him, and whom I will call Harry. Meantime, the friend of my travels in Europe 
joined Mr. Mountain at his ranch. Harry was one of the liveliest and best-na- 
tured of all the boys, full of life, wit, and at the same time possessing the rare 
quality in persons of his temperament of not giving offence by his antics. The 
same fall he was stricken down with fever, and it came to the time when he was 
called to leave this earth. My friend of the Roman experience was by, and to 
him Harry said: “I want to be a Catholic, as you are; I want to become a Ro- 
man Catholic now that I am dying.” And so the waters of baptism flowed over 
his soul, and he went to join the band of intercessors in heaven. He is number 
four. 

The fifth one was the “ little boy ” of the school, and one who was considered 
almost too frail for this world. But years work wonders with children, both jn 
body and soul. He lived with Mr. Mountain, and now rides his horse with the 
best of them and does his day’s work with the stoutest. But, better still, he has 
written me that he could not rest until he had come to us. And so last June he, 
as the crown of a long and tedious journey, received baptism. 

These three—our old head-master, my Roman convert, and “ the little boy ”"— 
now live together, and, although miles from any priest and without the opportu- 
nity of frequenting the Sacraments, yet they are faithfully trying to sanctify 
themselves. 

Our prayers have reached around the world, and we have no doubt but that 
they had their part in obtaining the conversion of one who, though not of our 
little band, yet was indirectly connected with us, and whose conversion has set 
the tongues of many of his sect to wagging. 

So I have tried to show how Almighty God answers prayer. Our humble 
Catholic friends begged our conversion of God and we were converted. We have 
persevered, not only in the faith, but in praying for the conversion of the other 
members of our little circle, and we have won glorious victories. The work is 
not yet done; it still goes on, and I hope some day to be able to chronicle the con- 
version of all of our school and many of the friends and relations of the boys. 

And now, Deo gratias! I beg the prayers of all who may read this sketch 
for those of our friends of “69” who are yet in darkness, that their good fortune 
may be to soon come to the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

SACERDOS, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SOUTHERN NEGROES. 


The census of 1870 counted 4,880,009 negroes in the United States. The 
census of 1880 made their numbers at 6,580,793. At that ratio of increase, 
the colored people in this country at the present time must be about 7,750,000. 
More than six-sevenths of these millions live in the sixteen States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and in the District of Columbia. The forthcoming report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, which is for the year 1886-87, esti- 
mates that there is a school population among this multitude of colored inhabi- 
tants of 2,200,000. 
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What are those States doing for the education of these children ? 

They have provided about 19,000 public schools—primary and grammar—in 
which about 1,110,000 boys and girls are trained in the three R’s during an 
average period of four months in the year. Besides, they support a number of 
high schools and normal schools. But, as these institutions are conducted by 
Protestants for Protestants, under Protestant auspices, they may be numbered 
and classed with the denominational schools. 

What, then, are Protestants, as such, doing for the education of these chil- 
dren? They are managing 34 normal schools, in which there are 281 teachers 
and 6,207 students ; 46 institutions for secondary instruction, in which there are 
270 teachers and 9,854 students ; 18 universities and colleges, in which there are 
206 teachers and 4,846 students; 23 schools of theology, in which there are 1co 
teachers and 1,260 students ; 4 scheols of law, in which there are 16teachers and 
100 students ; 3 schools of medicine, 1 school of pharmacy, and 1 school of den- 
tistry, in which there are 22 teachers and 208 students. The most active workers 
for the negroes of the South are the Methodists and the Baptists. The Presby- 
terians come next, and the Episcopalians and the Congregationalists follow ; but 
all the sects contribute to the Protestant propaganda among the colored people, 
and even such small denominations as the Campbellites (Christians) and the 
Quakers (Friends) have schools of their own for them. 

The Protestant schools for higher education are beginning to exert a mighty 
influence on the colored people of the South. They are constantly moulding 
13,000 young men and women, and every year they send out a small army of 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, musicians, leaders in politics, etc., etc. 
These instructed negroes leaven the mass of their race, and stamp on their 
neighbors the impression that has been made onthem. They serve to elevate 
their kin and to spread among their companions a desire for education, and the 
places left vacant by them in these institutions are forthwith taken. 

The intelligent, industrious, and progressive negroes in the South appreciate 
the work that Protestants are doing for their uplifting. They are grateful to 
their friends, and eager to avail themselves of the opportunities of instruction 
open to them. As Dr. Robert A. Reynolds, who received his medical education 
at Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., said in his graduating oration last June : 


‘*In the rapid and wonderful development of higher schools of learning among the col- 
ored people, the success already attained is unrivalled in the history of any race. Through the 
liberality of Northern friends and philanthropists, school after school has been founded all 
over this broad Southland, and we venture to say that our race, at the end of twenty years, is 
in the possession of better educational advantages, in almost every department of sound learn- 
ing and scientific knowledge, than the early settlers of this country enjoyed at the close of 
two centuries of earnest toil and persistent efforts in the cause of higher education.” 


And, truly, these Protestant institutions are well equipped for the work before 
them. Take, for instance, Biddle University, at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
which I visited a few days ago. It has a beautiful site, on an elevated plateau 
overlooking the town. It owns fifty acres. It has a magnificent college build- 
ing, which cost $40,000, and other structures—dormitories for the students and 
residences for the professors—which, with the land, make its real estate worth 
about $75,000. It is supported by the Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freed- 
men, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. It has a faculty of 10 professors, 9 of 
whom are white men and 6 of whom are ministers. Its president, Rev. W. F. 
Johnson, D.D., was for a number of years a missionary in India, It has a theo- 
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logical, a collegiate—classical and scientific—a preparatory, an elementary Eng- 
lish, and an industrial department. The course of instruction in Biddle’s 
theological department is outlined in its prospectus as follows : 

Junior year: Hebrew—Grammar, Genesis; Theology—Hodge’s Outlines ; 
Greek Exegesis—Pauline Epistles; and Sacred History. Middle year: Hebrew 
Grammar—Psalms ; Systematic Theology—Hodge's ; Greek Exegesis—Pauline 
Epistles ; Church History ; Homiletics—Broadus. Senior year: Pastoral Theol- 
ogy; Greek Exegesis—Pauline Epistles; Hebrew Exegesis—Isaias; Church 
Government, Presbyterian Law—Hodge. Weekly exercises in sermonizing are 
begun in the Junior year, and continue throughout the course. 

The curriculum in the collegiate department may be inferred from this sum- 
mary of the studies: Classical course—Freshman year: Latin—Virgil, Grammar, 
Prose Composition ; Greek—Anabasis, Grammar ; Geometry ; Outlines of History; 
Book-keeping. Sophomore year: Latin—Horace, Tacitus’ Germania ; Greek 
—Homer, Memorabilia ; Geometry ; Natural Science—Physics, Botany, Junior 
year: Natural Science—Physical Geography, Astronomy ; Greek—Plato, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, New Testament; Mathematics—Plane Trigonometry, Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, Surveying; English Classics. Senior year: Mental Philoso- 
phy—Haven’s; Logic—McCosh'’s; Evidences of Christianity; Science and 
Religion; Moral Philosophy—Alexander’s; English Literature; Political Econ- 
omy ; Civil Government ; Zodlogy; Chemistry. There is also a scientific course 
of four years, which gives the student an excellent general education with the 
exception of the Greek and Latin classics. 

In the industrial department the young men are trained in various handi- 
crafts—printing, carpentry, mechanical drawing, etc., etc. All the boarders are 
required to work at manual labor at least one hour a day, “in order to preserve 
health, keep the buildings in order, and improve and beautify the grounds.” There 
is no charge for tuition. The boarders pay eight dollars a month for subsist- 
ence. The day-scholars pay fuur dollars and fifty cents a year for incidentals. 
Not only is education given free, but candidates for the ministry and other young 
men of promise also receive aid towards their support while making their studies 
during the eight months which constitute the scholastic year. Last year Biddle 
had 179 students—12 in the theological, 46 in the collegiate, 52 in the preparatory, 
and 69 in the elementary English department. Of its graduates 21 have become 
preachers, 22 teachers, 1 a missionary in Africa, and 6, having completed the 
collegiate course, are studying for the ministry. 

The two other colleges for colored students in North Carolina—Shaw Uni- 
versity (Baptist), at Raleigh, and Livingstone College (African Methodist 
Episcopal), at Salisbury—both admit to their classes young women as well as 
young men, and the girls, many of whom expect to become teachers, are taught 
dressmaking, cooking, and other domestic arts, as well as the usual literary 
branches of study. 

Through its one hundred and thirty academies, normal schools, and colleges 
in the South Protestantism is getting a firm hold on the negroes. It is religious 
error that has opened the fountains of intelligence to the blacks, and, by instruct- 
ing its youth, hopes to control the future of the race. 

Now let us ask what are Catholics doing for the education of these children ? 

In the sixteen States and District of Columbia under consideration we have, 
as a set-off to the 51 Protestant colleges, universities, and schools of theology, « 
seminary, not, alas! for the training of colored teachers and priests, yet for the 
VOL. XLVIII.—45 
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education of missionaries who shall swear to minister exclusively to the negroes 
as their fathers and servants ; opposed to the 80 high schools and normal schools 
supported by Protestants, we have 1 academy for colored girls; and side by 
side with their 19,000 primary schools, we have about go parochial schools scat- 
tered over the South, and varying in numbers of pupils from 30 to the 400 who 
attend St. Francis Xavier's School, Baltimore. In two or three of the Northern 
States—Kansas, for example—we have a few parochial schools, and, besides the 
institutions mentioned, we have four orphan asylums for colored children. 
Wisely the fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore ordered that a 
collection should be taken up annually in all the churches under their jurisdic- 
tion for the benefit, partly, of the negroes in the United States, for unless the 
Catholic Church labors for their conversion in the days of their spiritual, mental, 
and material destitution, how can it hope to save them when they are given over 


to heresy by conviction, by lapse of time, and by ties of gratitude ? 
L. W. REILLY. 


A PROTESTANT MISSIONARY PROBLEM. 


In the October (1888) number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD I quoted the 
testimony of Sir Willian Hunter, a zealous Protestant, as to the superiority of 
Catholic over Protestant missions, and now I propose to give the observations 
of Canon Taylor, a prominent Church-of-England divine. Writing in the Fort- 
nightly Review of last October, he says: 


‘** T believe our (Protestant) methods are not only unsuccessful but altogether wrong. We 
must return to those methods which were crowned with such marvellous triumphs in the cen- 
turies which saw the conversion of the Roman Empire and of the Northern nations. The 
modern method is to hire a class of professional missionaries—a mercenary army, which, like 
other mercenary armies, may be admirably disciplined and may earn its pay, but will never do 
the work of the real soldiers of the cross, The hireling may be an excellent hireling, but tor 
all that he is only a hireling. If the work is to be done we must have men inffuenced with the 
apostolic spirit, the spirit of St. Paul, of St. Columba, of St. Columbanus, and of St. Xavier. 
These men brought whole nations to Christ, and such men only, if such men can be found, will 
reap the harvest of the heathen world. They must serve, not for pay, but solely for the love of 
God. They must give up all European comforts and European society, and cast their lot with 
the natives, and live as the natives live, counting their lives for naught and striving to make 
converts, not by the help of Paley’s Eurdences, etc. . . . The best preachers are not our 
words, but our lives; and our deaths, if need be, are better preachers still. We must hold up 
the spectacle of devoted lives to enable the people to understand the first elements of the Chris- 
tian faith, 

** General Gordon, in one of his last letters, has told us the same hard truth. Writing 
from Khartoum, he says in his trenchant style : ‘ There is not the least doubt that there is an 
immense virgin field for an afost/e in these countries among the black tribes, But where will 
you find an apostle? Aman must give up everything, understand—everything, everything ! 
No half or three-quarter measure will do. He must be dead to the world, have no ties of any 
sort, and long for death when it may please God to take him. There are few, very few such. 
And yet what a field!’ And General Gordon, a zealous Puritan Protestant if there ever was 
one, found none but the Roman Catholics who came up to his ideal of the absolute self-devo- 
tionof the apostolic missionary. In China he found the Protestant missionaries with com- 
fortable salaries of £300 a year preferring to stay on the coast, where English comforts and 
English society could be had, while the Roman priests left Europe never to return, living in the 
interior with the natives, as the natives lived, without wife, or child, or salary, or comforts, or 
society. Hence these priests succeed as they deserve to succeed. while the professional Pro- 
testant missionary fails. True missionary work is necessarily heroic work, and heroic work can 
only be done by heroes. Men not cast in the heroic mould are only costly cumbrances.” 
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oes When I was quite a small boy and still a Protestant I chanced to hear a 
ols Conzregationalist lay preacher discoursing from the pulpit on the life and mis- 
by sion of Francis Xavier. I was actually spell-bound by it. The service of Jesus 
‘at- Christ from that hour became in my mind invested with a beauty and glory that 
rho was irresistible. 
wes We ought to be attracted rather than repelled by a lofty ideal; for what 
the stronger argument could there be for the divinity of a religion than to find that it 
requires such a type of vocation for its missionaries as Mr. Taylor would have ? ‘3 
; a “The servant is not greater than his master,” and if the Son of God was what Pa 
ic- 


the church declares him to have been, his missionaries must be something like 
the him.* 
tal, The failure of such missionaries as Canon Taylor describes is well estab- 
ver lished, easily understood, and General Gordon’s pious offence at it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Dr. Taylor speaks again on this subject in an article in the Fortnightly for 
last November, treating among other questions that of the celibacy of mis 





sionaries : 
the ‘The missionaries of the’Church Missionary Society (Church of England) as a rule 
- of marry young; they are offered salaries, pensions, and provision for their wives and chil- 
om dren, . . . Whether missionaries should be celibates or married men is a difficult question, 
and there is much that may be said on either side. In favor of matrimony it is urged— 
rt ‘“‘, That a woman’s influence is needful for teaching girls. It is replied that this influence 
can be as well or better exercised through sisterhoods, 
. ‘2, That missionaries feel lonely and want society. It is replied that brotherhoods of 
We men living in community are much more effective than isolated missionaries, 
a, ‘*3, That scandals are prevented. It is replied that the serious lapses from morality which 
The we have lately had to deplore have not occurred among celibates, but among married mission- 
like aries and widowers. . . . Doubtless the celibacy of the Roman Catholic missionaries affords an 
r do explanation of the small cost at which their missions are conducted, and probably also of their 
| tor comparative success. All the great apostolic missionaries—the pioneers of missionary enter- 
the prise—were celibates. St. Columba, St. Columbanus, St. Aidan, St. Chad, St. Gall, St. Pau- 
phi linus, St. Boniface, St. Methodius, and St. Francis Xavier were celibates, The greatest of 
will them all, St. Paul, gives a sufficient reason for his own practice : ‘He that is unmarried careth 
ve of for the things that belong unto the Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that is married 
er careth for the things that are of this world, how he may please his wife.’ ” 
n 
- It is all very well for Canon Taylor to point out the advantages of voluntary 
2 poverty and chastity in the missionary, but it is quite another thing to get it put z 
into general practice. It runs counter to the whole Protestant system of religion. 
iting The few among Protestants who advocate and practice these virtues which the 
is an writer so extols are only viewed by the mass of their brethren as “ Romanizers.” 
> will Celibacy among Protestant missionaries will not work, as a rule. If the mis- 
Ep . sionaries as a class have got to give up wife and salary to get the heathen into 
a 
such, * It is said that the heroic Gordon, so feelingly referred to by Canon Taylor, loved in his 
r was last days often to repeat the following lines from Newman’s Dream of Gerontius : 
devo- ‘* Jesu, Maria !|—I am near to death, 
esses And Thou art calling me ; I know it now. 
; and Not by the token of this faltering breath, 
in the This chill at heart, this dampness on my brow ; 
ts, OF (Jesu, have mercy! Mary, pray for me !) 
| Pro- Tis this new feeling, never felt before, 
rk can 


(Be with me, Lord, in my extremity }) - 
That I am going, that I am no more.” 
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heaven, then the heathen must die without the hope ‘of heaven; that is the long 
and short of the whole question. We sincerely wish that instead of clinging toa 
system of religion which from its very beginning has lowered the sublime stan- 
dard of Christian excellence in the ministry to nothing but the ordinary rule of 
those who must serve Christ encumbered with worldly ties these would-be 
zealous apostles to the heathen could behold the divine life and unity of the 
Catholic Church. The Universities Mission, a society which in the spirit of the 
Oxford High-Church movement has been of late years conducting missions ac- 
cording to the rules of chastity and purity as practised by Catholic missionaries, 
is brought forward by Canon Taylor as an example of Protestant success, and I 
do not question the truth of his statements regarding it; at the same time the 
great obstacle which it has to encounter is the lack of unity with the Catholic 
Church, together with its isolation from the vast majority of its own communion 
on account of fundamental differences in doctrine and practice. The adoption of 
its principles and methods by other Protestants would involve the renunciation of 
what was the main-spring of the Reformation, and, even if this were done, the 
great essential of unity would be wanting, a deficiency equivalent to that of an 
artery severed from the heart. . 

Rival churches and rival missionary societies are a great hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel. This is universally admitted by those who have studied 
and weighed the question. If all the time, energy, and money which are sacrific- 
ed by the competing sects were only applied by a united body of Christians for 
one object, how different would be the results! If the Kingdom of God on earth 
were a house divided against itself, its defeat would be certain. Now, while to 
some this may appear to be the case, the divine unity of the church has been un- 
questionably proved, as it could be in no more practical way, by the continued rise 
of new sects and their constant warfare against her. This opposition will con- 
tinue, in all probability, while the world lasts; but we know that unity can never 
be destroyed, nor the true Gospel ever fail to be preached throughout the whole 
world. H. H. WYMAN. 


READING CIRCLES. 


From widely separated cities and towns of the United States have come let- 
ters approving the formation of Catholic Reading Circles. One young lady has 
gone to work in a most practical way by visiting the public libraries in the vicin- 
ity of her home to make inquiries as to the number of Catholic books accessible. 
In many places there is a library revenue from the public funds, and those in 
charge are quite willing to allow due recognition to the claims of Catholics when 
urged with propriety and vigor. 

** MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

** I visited the State Historical Library, and found about three dozen works by Catholic 
writers, possibly more, but at any rate a small proportion ; nearly all showed evidences of use. 
Are not such people desirable to reach ? If Catholics would occasionally recommend Catholic 
works, their influence would be far-reaching. 5. & BP 

: ‘* URSULINE CONVENT, St. Martin’s, Brown Co., Ohio. 

“* In the December issue of THE WorLD I note with great pleasure your appeal to the 
Catholic public to form a Reading Circle, It would undoubtedly be the means of untold good, 
and I beg to offer you our humble coéperation among our pupils of to-day and of past years im 
.any way that may be suggested. 

“ Assuring you of our earnest prayers for your success in bringing about this good work, 

“Sister M, Ursuta, Superior.” 
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We esteem very highly this generous offer of assistance from St. Martin's 
Academy. It has many illustrious names among its graduates, To show the 
need of having our educational institutions engage in the work under considera- 
tion, we may quote the practical and suggestive advice which Provost Wenham, 
the honorary secretary of St. Anselm's Society, gives in a recent letter on “Cur- 
rent Literature and its Dangers,” addressed to the superiors of our principal 
colleges and schools. He thinks, and very justly too, that the only safeguard 
for Catholic youth of both sexes and all classes, who on leaving school are al- 
most inevitably exposed to the danger of pernicious books, consists in their 
having been previously trained, with a special view to this temptation, to take 
care of themselves. Homes are the best means through which a judicious taste 
in literature can be excited and encouraged ; but schools also can do a great 
deal towards this object if they possess a good general library of sound: works, 
and teachers able and anxious to direct their young, impressionable pupils in the 
courses best adapted to their different necessities in life. St. Anselm’s Society, 
through Provost Wenham’s pen, asks for the coéperation and assistance of the 
leading schools in combating the present danger, and of suggestions as to the 
most efficacious means of doing so. The entire letter argues powerfully though 
indirectly that “every Catholic is bound to do what can be done to make litera- 


ture beneficent, and to use the development of education to religious and moral 
ends.” 


‘* BUFFALO, N. Y. 

‘* We have been wondering, my friends and I, whether, as it seems to embody one of her 
pet schemes, the article on Reading Circles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD was not from the gifted 
pen of Miss Eliza Allen Starr, who is well known and well loved in Buffalo, It seems to me 
that with energetic and talented women at its head, and surely we Catholics possess plenty 
such in every American city, a Catholic society on the same level ought to more than fill the 
place of such bigoted institutions as the ‘Chautauqua Summer School’ and the Boston 
‘Society for the Encouragement of Home Studies,’ mY. 4." 


** ALEXANDRIA, La, 
“READING CIRCLE: With great pleasure I saw a notice in the December number of CaTH- 
OLIC WORLD of a proposed Reading Circle for the benefit of those wishing to improve them- 
selves. It would filla want I have felt deeply for several years. Thinking my experience 
might be an encouragement to the movement, I will trespass on your time and give some facts 
regarding my life which will show how much good might be done by a work of this kind if well 
managed and conducted with economic views, so as to meet the wants of the rich and poor. 
By the death of a daughter educated in a Canadian convent, my mother, myself, and three 
children were led by the grace of God to know the ¢ru¢h and become members of the one fold 
and sheep of the one true Shepherd, Since then all the family save two have been admitted into 
the true church. At the time of our conversion myself and daughter were readers in the Chau- 
tauqua Circle. We found, though a most excellent plan, it would not do for Catholics, as all 
historical matter was so conducted as to leave out everything Catholic possible, and the rest so 
obscure that the dark side alone of their place in the world could be known, save by those suf- 
ficiently well read to detect their errors, and they of course had very little use for the guidance 
of the circles. I am anxious to become a member, and think there are quite a number here 
who would join at once. I suppose those at a distance, like ourselves, would have to form 

branch circles, subject to the direction of the central body. M. J. W.” 


** DETROIT, MICH. 
‘It is easy toconceive of the immense amount of good that might be effected by the pro- 
posed * Reading Circles,’ 
‘‘ Even in my limited experience I have often been asked questions concerning the selection 
of books to read or to purchase which would be answered: by the proposed ‘guide lists.’ 
Many persons are induced by canvassers to buy books that are of no use, perhaps even of in- 
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jury if read, who would be glad to pay the same amount for good books if they only had the 
means of ascertaining their character. 

“* The main consideration in carrying out the plan seems to me to obtain the right person or 
persons to manage the circles and decide on the books. An impartial and bold course is requi- 
site, as well as a competent judge of historical, scientific, and literary merit. me. 8.” 


‘““ NILES, MICH. 9 
‘IT haveso often wondered at the indifference of Catholics for their own literature. Among 


a good deal that may be of indifferent merit there is certainly a large amount of a very superior 
ma. ol, 8.” 


quality, 
‘* HARTFORD, CONN, 

‘*T have had many opportunities to join Reading Circles, but have always refrained from 
doing so because I disliked, for personal reasons, the social element of many, and because 
others were connected with churches of various denominations. 

**Catholic literature is expensive and beyond the reach of many of our people. I am a mem- 
ber of the —— Library Association, but am unable to get any current Catholic literature or 
obtain any Catholic magazine in the library’s reading room, Such obstacles as these would be 
overcome by the Catholic publishers allowing a liberal discount on their books, as other pub- 
lishers allow to the Chautauqua and to the Teachers’ National Reading Circle. I sincerely 
trust that the plan proposed by THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD will succeed, and I know God will bless 
those who are instrumental in furnishing advice and assistance to those in want of the same. 
I shall be very happy to become a member if my slender means will allow it. M. F.C.” 
‘* BOZEMAN, MONTANA TERRITORY. 
‘*Seeing a notice of a plan to further the reading of good Catholic literature I wish to 


know what that plan is, The article I refer to spoke as if the idea was for the benefit of 
young women, but I do not see why such a plan would not be of benefit tome, W. J. W.” 


This young man in Montana will get all the information about Reading Circles 
if he reads THE CATHOLIC WORLD regularly, and he is quite welcome to utilize it 
for his own benefit. At present the chief object is to gather suggestions in re- 
gard to the needs of young ladies who are anxious for their own self-improve- 
ment. Each one interested in this inquiry should send at least a short note— 
written only on one side of the paper—to the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Just now it is desirable to know how many can be relied on to become active 
members. There are many places yet to be heard from, especially the cities and 
towns where parochial libraries have been established. Much good can be cone 
by persistent efforts to secure a larger supply of Catholic books in public libra- 
ries. Some reliable statistics on this point will show what recognition is given to 
the works of Catholic writers. 

We announce with pleasure that a very competent person has agreed to per- 
form gratuitously the duties of corresponding secretary for the Reading Circles. 
It has been decided, also, that every one desiring to be enrolled as a member should 
send ten cents in postage-stamps to assist in defraying the expense of printing 
and circulating the first list of books to be recommended, which is now being 
prepared. Correspondents are requested to name books of fiction by Catholic 
American writers ; give a short synopsis of each book, and by whom it was pub- 


lished. Write only on one side of the paper. 
READING CIRCLES. 
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THE NUN OF KENMARE. An Autobiography. Boston; Ticknor & Co. 


This book is an autobiographical scold at Catholic prelates in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and America because they would not believe that its writer 
had a genuine vocation to found a religious community. Now, it is very 
hard to ask either prelate, priest, or layman to believe that a person is 
gifted with the graces of a founder on that person’s mere claim of them, 
backed by some formal words of commendation from the Holy See. 
Meantime it is preposterous for her to say that she is injured by the re- 
fusal of a bishop to give her place in his diocese. Foundress or no found- 
ress, She must win her way by merit and not by lofty pretensions alone. 
It is also preposterous for her to resign her office of foundress by printing 
in the daily papers a letter to Leo XIII. giving up the mission he (as she 
claims) allowed her to assume, and which the perversity and general bad 
conduct of his bishops, as she alleges, prevented her from carrying out. 
We think the effect of it all will be that she will establish herself, not as a 
foundress in the Catholic Church, but as a garrulous old person in a brief 
scolding match with the Catholic press. She seems a very self-conscious 
and headstrong character, who had apparently done much good in Ireland 
during the last famine and let the world know of it after the manner of 
those who get their reward in this world ; in her autobiography are printed 
many pages of newspaper puffs of the Nun of Kenmare. 

She is an Englishwoman, her name in the world being Cusack, and 
she was received into the church in 1858, having been a member of an 
Anglican sisterhood. She entered a convent of Poor Clares at Kenmare, 
in the west of Ireland, and during her twenty-one years of residence there 
wrote several books, most of them useful though none of them of con- 
spicuous merit. In 1881 she left that convent, having, as she claims, re- 
ceived her dispensation, and some time afterwards began to pose as a 
foundress. In several places she was received by the bishops with a 
welcome which did not anywhere compare in heartiness with their fare- 
well. Zeal, energy, enterprise, and kindred virtues she doubtless had in 
some degree, or she could not have had the favor even for a limited time 
of the men whose names she is able to produce in commendation of one 
or other of her works of charity and religion. Nor is it necessary to say 
that there is no truth whatever in the complaints she makes, for she has 
not been privileged to deal with angels, but with men and women. She bas 
met the human side of the church, and has not been able to show it an 
angelic side of her own nature. But she leaves you to infer that she was 
always right and the ecclesiastical authorities always wrong. She is all 
wrought up with a burning sens2 of wrong because she has failed in dis- 
Criminating between the Catholic religion and the Catholic official. But 
the upshot of her career as a foundress, as told in this book, is that she 
came to grief with everybody; and the discreet reader will be likely to 
conclude that everybody came to grief with her. Whatever may be 
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the pros and cons of any particular difference between her and the pre- 
lates whom she accuses, this much is certain—she is about as unlike that 
unique character in religious history known as the foundress as possibly 
can be. 

Perhaps this book will do harm. There are some pretty hot para- 
graphs of abuse of bishops in it, and some despicable attacks on the whole 
body of the Catholic clergy. These last are, we more than suspect, 
made up of the slanderous whispers of drunken priests and other clerical 
vagabonds, who, having been degraded and expelled from their dioceses, 
purchased her favor or fed her envy by their scandalous gossip. So we 
may expect that some use will be made of the book by the enemies 
of the Catholic religion, and that its author will figure for her brief remain- 
der of life as an escaped nun of the more genteel class. But the book is 
rambling and disconnected, not very interesting, and evidently the out- 
come of a long campaign of hard pounding with Catholic church digni- 
taries. 

After reading this autobiography we feel rather more than doubtful 
whether or not the Nun of Kenmare ever had a soundly established in- 
tellectual conviction of Catholic truth. Like others who have had diffi- 
culties with their ecclesiastical superiors, and have appealed from them to 
the profanum vulgus, whether from the public rostrum or in the secular 
press, she seems never to have gained a true notion of the right of the 
church to pass laws and to appoint officers to execute them, a right which 
is divine and supreme, and to be obeyed and respected accordingly, a 
right which is the best safeguard of Christian liberty. Her entering the 
Puseyite convent, then the Catholic Church, afterwards the Poor Clares’ 
convent, then opening her own convent at Knock, and finally her “ found- 
ing an order,” are all only specimens of the “ many plans ” which occupied 
her distracted and turbulent career, and which are spoken of by one of 
the American prelates whom she soundly berates for advising her to go 
home to her old convent. 

The following passage, we deeply regret to say, indicates a falling away 
from the faith: “ When I first was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church I was taught, as all Catholics were taught then, that the church 
was infallible; that when the Apostles said, ‘It seems good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us,’ they spoke collectively, as the church did then. . 
What a change from this dogma to the present teaching of the same 
church! No longer do you hear, ‘It seems good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us,’ but the cry is, ‘It seems good to the Holy Ghost and to me.’ 
The voice of the church is practically lost in the voice of a single man” 
(p. 17). 

There are other passages not a few which give not unreasonable 
ground for suspicion of apostasy. 


From WorRLD To CLOISTER; or, My Novitiate. By Bernard. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. (New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 


Several books have been written describing the mode of life of religious 
orders, some (like that of Steinmetz) in a hostile spirit, others of so senti- 
mental a character as to repel the more sensible reader. The present work 
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is by far the best of the kind which we have read. Its author when he 
entered the novitiate was a man of mature years, one well acquainted 
with the world, interested in all those subjects for which men of educa- 
tion care—literature, art, politics. He entered after full deliberation, know- 
ing what he was about; he was no soured or disappointed man (in fact, he 
had been fairly successful), but he had weighed the things of the world 
in the balance of the sanctuary. He did not look upon the monastery as 
a spiritual refuge or hospital, but as a place which offered to him the 
opportunity of making to God the most complete sacrifice of which man is 
capable. 

The life in the novitiate is consequently described by one who is able to 
sympathize with those who have been brought up under nineteenth-cen- 
tury influences, and who in addition has no small literary skill. The style 
is so clear and simple that the reader will never be able to forget this 
picture of a life which is being passed in the very heart of London. 

The following extract (perhaps somewhat too long) will give an idea of 
the character and spirit of the work: 


“On Thursday nights we had nocturnal adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and this was 
one of the most enjoyable customs of the community. . . . The hours of watch were allotted to 
the religious, . . . each taking histurn. , . . We novices seldom entered the church, which was 
open to the congregation, and then perhaps only on Sunday for some procession. What a con- 
trast between such an occasion and this midnight watch! Then the building was closely 
crowded by a fashionable, idle, highly dressed congregation, brought thither mainly by the 
luscious music, the pretty pageantry, or mere curiosity to see the monks. The air was heavy 
with perfume, the ear filled with the sweet sound ofethe chanted litany or the grand tones of 
the organ inthe Sa/ve Regina, As we paced slowly round we had on such days tostanda 
running fire of curious, sometimes impertinent, and mostly unsympathizing gazers, or to listen 
to whispered sneers from Protestants who, having paid their entrance, thought themselves jus- 
tified in criticising as at a theatre. Now all was still and hushed; I was the sole occupant of 
the holy place, and I was kneeling before its Lord and Master, in whose honor it had been 
built, Gazing at the Blessed Sacrament enthroned on high, with heart uplifted in prayer, the 
moments flew swiftly by. Occasionally the silence was broken by the rattle of a hansom cab 
conveying some belated reveller home, or a lumbering market-garden van would roll slowly by. 
Once I remember the air seemed to grow thick with eager cries of ‘Fire!’ and the fire-engine 
galloped by with a noise like thunder ; then all was still again until the shouts of a drunken 
man or the grim rebukes of the police again disturbed the watcher. But all this was momen- 
r tary, and over and above all shone the Blessed Sacrament on high. ‘Think of the contrast : 
But a few yards beyond lay great London, in the full tide of pleasure, folly, dissipation, and 
vice ; theatres, music-halis open, balls and routs in progress, its streets frequented by the gay, 
the profligate, and the rogue seeking his prey. It was a temple of pleasure where sacrifice was 
being offered to the god of this world, and in which might be seen nearly all that was lovely, or 
costly, or rare, or luxurious, or mean, or base ; while here religion had erected a throne for her 
God, before whom bent one simple monk, praying for his own sins and those of the thousands 
who never pray for themselves. The moments sped swiftly by. By degrees the calm beauty of 
e the scene would steal into my soul, the awful Presence be more fully realized, so as to leave no 
room for doubts and fears and difficulties, Why could it not go on for ever? It seemed so 
hard to think that in a few minutes life’s burden must be taken up afresh, the rugged sice of 
Thabor descended, and the struggle with the realities of life once more commenced as before. 
And yet not quite as before ; forif it be that ‘no man approaches a fire without carrying away 










some heat,’ so may I hope that the remembrance of that midnight vigil would recur again and 

again through the week, bringing thoughts of peace and encouragement to persevere to the end. : 

But at length the clock would strike the hour and I would depart to thread the dim corridors : 
us i 


and summon the next watcher.” 


In our opinion this work will serve a higher end than merely to gratify 
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curiosity. There is much well-weighed advice on the vocation to the reli- 
gious life, and on the spirit by which those who enter upon that life must 
be animated. Perhaps the requirements of the author are somewhat 
severe, more severe than theologians of great authority would justify. 
Every one, however, may profit by his advice, and although some of his 
remarks may be thought to be in bad taste, on the whole we think that the 
effect of the work will be to increase the esteem and reverence for the old 
orders which is due to them for their great services in the past. 


NOUVEAU MANUEL DE CHANTS LITURGIQUES traduits en notation mod- 
erne, avec rhythme précis suivis de 39 motets en musique pour saluts 
etc., a l’usage des Eglises, des communantés religieuses, des colléges et 
des écoles. Par |l’Abbé C. Bourduas, Ptre., Maitre de Chapelle a la 
Cathédrale de Montreal. Montreal: Eusébe Senécal et Fils. 





Some few months ago Father Young, in an article contributed by him to 
this magazine, made a definite offer to introduce congregational singing in 
any church desiring it. He then very properly argued that the first efforts 
should be directed toward establishing the singing of English hymns by the 
people. Atthe same time he gave an assurance that they could soon be so 
far instructed as to take an active part in singing all that is now generally 
sung by our church choirs at Mass and even at Vespers. The hope of re- 
deeming such a promise would practically depend, of course, upon there 
being a manual at hand in which all those portions of the liturgy would 
be set in simple, easy notation. Such a work, the result of no small labor, 
did not to our knowledge exist, and he was about beginning the pre- 
paration of one when the present little volume came under notice, just 
issued at Montreal, and which in many respects fulfils all the requirements 
of such a manual of liturgical song as our people need, at least as begin- 
ners. 

The reverend editor has followed the notation of the edition of the Roman 
Gradual and Antiphonarium, so called, “ of Montreal,” copied in great part 
from ancient and reputable French editions, It has been used solely in the 
Paulist church of this city since Gregorian chant was first introduced there 
eighteen years ago. Take it all in all, we are acquainted with no edition 
more satisfactory for present use, although, like many other modern edi- 
tions, it is lacking in much that is beautiful and artistic through the abbre- 
viation and alteration of phrases; suffering from them, though not to an 
equal degree as other.modern editions. It‘can be said to be as good as 
any in use. When we shall have exercised ourselves in it for a generation, 
and begotten a better race of vocal artists, we may then hope to study and 
execute the magnificent chant of the Benedictines, edited by the greatest 
chant savant now living, Dom Pothier, O.S.B., as found in their Graduale 
recently issued in superb style by the house of Desclée, Lefebvre et Cie., 
Tournay, Belgium. Any one wishing to examine that work should also 
peruse Les Melodies Gregoriennes, by Dom Pothier, expressly composed 
as explanatory of the chant, its origin, rhythm, etc., etc. 

The chant in the present little volume has been translated into modern 
notation with the invariable use of the G clef on a staff of five lines. Like 
all such attempts that have hitherto come under our notice, it fails, in our 
judgment, to convey equally well with the old Gregorian notation that 
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which is chiefly sought in such a translation, viz. : a better idea of the true 
rhythm of the chant melody. It will serve those who are already ac- 
quainted with the proper movement, and we suppose the author counted 
upon this general knowledge among the people of Canada, for whose use 
the Manual has been especially prepared; but if this translation were placed 
before one as yet wholly ignorant of chant, such a singer or player would 
make sorry work of these charming, flowing melodies, since he would be 
naturally led to observe the comparative length of the notes as used in 
modern music. 

The author recognizes this difficulty in his excellent and instructive 
preface when he says, apropos of the rhythm of syllabic chants: 


“It is extremely important to introduce into one’s singing of chant all those varied shades 
of expression without which one will never succeed in giving its true character to the musical 
rhythm, which demands not only a correspondence between the musical rhythm and the rhythm 
of the sentence in general, but also the rhythm of each particular word, Plain chant 
in its syllabic melodies should be a truly solemn declamation of the text. This is why the fig- 
ures of the notes can hardly be of any other service than to designate the intonation, the 
rhythm being furnished by the language.” 


In the use of this Manual, therefore, care must be taken to avoid any- 
thing like counting time or a strict observance of the comparative length 
of the minim, the crotchet, dotted crotchet, and quaver as will be found 
printed. 

The book contains a full set of Gregorian Masses, all the psalms and 
hymns for Vespers and Compline, various prayers for daily private devo- 
tion, at Mass, the Way of the Cross, etc. Thirty-nine excellent motets are 
also given for use at Benediction and special occasions, chiefly harmon- 
ized,as we are glad to see, for four equal voices. Being so set they will 
be very useful for both colleges and convents, where, for lack of such ar- 
rangements, and not unfrequently for lack of sufficient musical education, 
one hears now and then musical morceaux of this character sung by equal 
voices which are arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, producing the 
most shocking effects. 

If an edition of this useful church-chant manual could be prepared with 
the text in English it would, of course, be more likely to meet with a gen- 
eral sale in the United States and England. There will be a demand for 
such a work before many years. A forthcoming volume of accompani- 
ments for the use of organists is announced as in press. 


PEARLS OF A YEAR. Stories from 7he Xavier. New York: P.J. Ken- 
edy. 


The students of St. Francis Xavier’s College have published a collec- 
tion of short stories titled Peards of a Year, taken from the last year’s 
numbers of their college monthly, Zhe Xavier. This little handful of 
pearls that they have gathered and strung together has made a very pretty 
necklace of jewels and is a chain of silvery gems. It consists of thirty-one 
Stories in seven different departments of literature. Each distinct com- 
position is unique in itself, each bead of pearl has its own peculiar veins of 
color, The first group contains six beautifully written biographical stor- 
ies, four in prose and two in poetry; the second of ten well-told stories of 
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adventure; seven interesting literary essays, two snatches of secular 
poetry; three beautiful scriptural poems, and these are three jewels of 
gold. There are two devotional compositions in poetry, and, lastly, an art 
essay headed “ Our Lady in Art.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1889. With Calendars 
calculated for different Parallels of Latitude and adapted for use 
throughout the United States. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


The twenty-first year of its publication is the witness of the usefulness 
and popularity of this Ammua/. A comparison of its first issues with the 
one now before us makes it clear, besides, that with its years it has steadily 
increased in general excellence; new and important features have been 
added, and in the illustrations alone it has generally kept pace with the 
present demand for work of a high order of merit. We say generally, for 
in the present Azmnua/, though it contains in its illustrations some work 
of rare ability, notably so in the portrait of General Sheridan, some of the 
cuts are decidedly below the average in fidelity and good workmanship. 
The American engraver is without a superior, in the opinion of many he is 
without a peer, and such portraits as those of Archbishop Alemany and 
the Countess of Desmond, such cuts as those descriptive of the Grande 
Chartreuse, are far from being creditable specimens of his art. 

Still these defects are more than counterbalanced by the number of 
good engravings, and by the excellence and variety of the reading-matter. 
There is a well-written and well-condensed account of the Pope’s jubilee, 
embellished with a fine, full-page portrait of Leo XIII. Mr. Maurice Egan 
has placed an Irish legend within a setting of his pleasing verse, and there 
are brief but interesting sketches of the Cathedral of Burgos, the Grande 
Chartreuse, the Leaning Towers of Bologna, Moyne Abbey, and the 
Church of St. Mark at Venice. 

But the special excellence of the Amnual and the feature that has con- 
tributed most to its popularity is found in the number of its biographical 
sketches of prominent Catholics, lay as well as clerical, and those of our 
own day as well as of the past. The Axnual for 1889 has in this respect 
maintained its past reputation for the terseness and clearness that have 
been characteristic of these sketches. They include the lives of such 
churchmen as Archbishops Alemany, Lynch, Lamy, and Plunket, of Las 
Casas, of Thomas a Kempis, of Cardinal Lavigerie and his work for the 
abolition of the African slave-trade ; of such prominent laymen as the late 
John R. G. Hassard, of General Sheridan, Ferdinand Gagnon, and many 
others. In this one feature alone the Amnaual is worth more than its 


price. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; or, Passages out of the Gospels Exhibit- 
ing the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for the Apostle- 
ship. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis, Free-Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The Apostles are here dressed up in Presbyterian clothes, cut and made 
in the real Knox fashion; but the men are made to fit the dress, not the 
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dress to fit the men. Together with these clothes they also have wives, 
with the exception of St. Paul, who is allowed to remain unmarried for the 
consolation, we suppose, of Presbyterian bachelors. Fasting gets the usual 
cold welcome of antique Protestantism, ritual observances are described as 
a putrid carcass breeding “spiritual pestilence”; nevertheless, the impor- 
tance of Sabbath sanctification is duly set forth. Good works are styled 
“counterfeit coins which will not pass current in the kingdom of heaven.” 
All the labors of the ascetic to save his soul will turn out to be so much 
rubbish to be burned up, and if he be saved at all it will be “so as by fire.” 
This is the first instance that we have found of a Presbyterian who taught 
the doctrine of purgatory. 

In commenting upon the words, “Thou art Peter,” etc., and “I will 
give to thee the keys,” etc., the author exclaims: “ What a gigantic system 
of spiritual despotism and blasphemous assumption has been built on 
these two sentences concerning the rock and the keys! How nearly by 
their aid has the kingdom of God been turned into a kingdom of Satan!” 
In fact, if the plain meaning of these words be not the real meaning, then 
is Scripture of better use to professors of exegesis than to honest seekers 
after truth. : 


THE New SAINTS OF 1888: St. John Berchmans, S.J.; St. Peter Claver, 
SJ.; St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, S.J., and the Seven Founders of the 
Servites. By Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J.; Rev. Father Scola, S.J., etc. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


THE BLESSED ONES OF 1888: B. Clement Maria Hofbauer, C.SS.R.; B. 
Louis Grignon de Montfort; B. Egidius Mary of St. Joseph, and B. 
Josephine Mary of St. Agnes,O.S.A. Translated from the German 
of Rev. Hermann Koneberg, O.S.B., by Eliza A. Donnelly. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


These are short sketches of blessed souls whose lives have added a 
special glory to our Lord Jesus Christ, and their recent elevation to the 
altars of the church is a marvellous proof of her never-failing sanctity. 
These little volumes are well printed and tastefully bound. 


CONQUESTS OF OUR HOLy FAITH; or, Testimonies of Distinguished Con- 
verts. By James J. Treacy. New York and Cincinnati: Frederick 
Pustet & Co. 


This book is a compilation of choice pieces from the writings of distin- 
guished converts to the Catholic faith. Mr. Treacy has made, it seems to 
us,a good selection of topics, and has left few of the better known con- 
verts unrepresented. The volume is useful in more waysthan one. Many 
of the selections might be learned by heart—few of them are lengthy—by 
students of English style,and some would furnish excellent matter for elo- 
Cutionary exercises. The editor’s previous compilations are of similar use : 
Catholic Flowers from Protestant Gardens, Tributes of Protestant Writers 
to the Truth and Beauty of Catholicity. But we think their chief value 
to consist in this: from such selections one gets those very aspects 
of Catholic truth which attract men from without; one discovers the com- 
binations of colors and of form which first cause the earnest seeker to say, 
How beautiful is the Catholic Church! If we would lead honest men to 
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the truth we must acquire a facility of putting ourselves in their place. 
We must understand both their weaknesses and their virtues; and these 
Testimonies are of assistance in doing so. 


READINGS WITH THE SAINTS. Compiled from their writings for the use of 
Priests, Religious, and Christians in the world. By a Priest of the Diocese 
of Clifton. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 


The author of this little volume has grouped together many extracts from 
the writings of the saints, presenting to the public a beautiful bouquet of the 
choicest flowers from the garden of the Lord. They are pleasing to the eyes 
and their perfume is exquisite. Knowledge has been displayed in the culling 
and skill and taste in the arranging of this nosegay, and it will be a source of joy 
to him into whose hands it comes. 


EUCHARISTIC GEMS. A Thought about the Most Blessed Sacrament for every 
day inthe year. Compiled fromthe works of the Saints and other devout 
writers on this great mystery. By Rev. L. C. Coelenbier, 0.S.F., chaplain 
to the Franciscan Convent, Taunton. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 


Several compilations of a somewhat similar character to the one here men- 
tioned have been published recently, but we venture the opinion that none of 
them can serve as practical a purpose asthis. Devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is, we need not say, a characteristic of solid and enlightened piety. There 
are many—many of the laity too, thank God !—who, next to the Sacraments, owe 
much of their strength in temptation, their consolation in affliction, their peace, 
their courage in the strife of this mortal life, to their daily visit to our Lord in the 
Tabernacle. For many who are in the habit of making this daily visit a book of 
some kind is a necessity to stimulate appropriate thoughts and affections, and 
hence there are several approved manuals for this purpose. This little volume 
of Eucharistic Gems is of such a character, and is therefore of much practical 
utility to those who are in earnest in their efforts to live a life of union with God. 
There is a different thought foreach day in the year, taken from the writings of 
the Saints, and though often brief, none the less full of spiritual nourishment. 
The book is tastefully bound and printed. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ALMANAC FOR 1889. San Francisco: Diepenbrock 
Bros. & Doeing. 


We have seen this almanac for the first time to-day, though this is the second 
year of its publication. The publishers show much commendable enterprise and 
good taste in its arrangement and general appearance. There are several of 
these Catholic annuals published in different parts of the country, but this im- 
presses us as being one of the best. There is much variety in its pages; the illus- 
trations are nearly all in mono-tint and are very well done, the biographies are 
well selected, though for the most part their interest is local, and the literary mat- 
ter in general shows good judgment in its selection. It is a matter of regret that 
the proof-sheets were not read with a little more care. 

In the home these annuals are very useful as reference books for information 
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on subjects of interest to Catholics. They have well-arranged calendars, they 
provide a reliable record of contemporary history, and they add something of 
local interest to the reading matter of the family circle. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


THE OscoTian. A Literary Gazette of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. The Jubilee of 1888, 
London : Burns & Oates; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

St. Patrick: His Life, His Labors, His Heroic Virtues, and the Fruits of His Labors. By 
Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., V.G., Cashel. With a Preface by His Grace the Most 
Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly. First edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill& 
Son ; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

SERMONS AT Mass. By the Rev. Patrick O'Keefe, C.C., Borisoleigh, Archdiocese of Cashel, 
author of Moral Discoursgs. Third edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

THE RIVAL CLAIMS OF CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM. By Very Rev. Thomas Kelly, 
P.P,, Castlecomer. Dublin: M, H. Gill & Son; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co, . 

THE SACRED HEART ALMANAC FOR 1889. Philadelphia: The Office of 7he Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, 

THE LIFE OF RAPHAEL, By HermanGrimm. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by 
Sarah Holland Adams, translator of Grimm's Goethe and Literature, Meyer’s 7 he Monk's 
Wedding, etc. Boston ; Cupples & Hurd, 

THE IDEA OF Gop. By Paul Carus, Ph.D. A Paper read before the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture at Chicago, 1888, Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

FACETTES OF LOVE: FROM BROWNING. Being the Introductory Address at the Opening of 
the Browning Society of the New Century Club of Philadelphia, November 12, 1888. By 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. Philadelphia: Wm. F. 
Fell & Co, 

FraT Lux!!! Sullo Stato Materiale e Morale-Religioso d’Italiani Sbarcaté a New York 
in Questi Ultimi Anni, Cause e Rimedi. New York. 

AALESUND TO TETUAN, A Journey. By Charles R. Corning. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

LIFE OF ST. JEROME. By Mrs, Charles Martin. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

SLAVERY IN AFRICA. A Speech by Cardinal Lavigerie. Made at the Meeting held in London 
July 31, 1888, presided over by Lord Granville, former Minister of English Foreign Af- 
fairs. Boston : Cashman, Keating & Co. 

CATHOLIC WorsHIP. The Sacraments, Ceremonies, and Festivals of the Church explained 
in Questions and Answers. By Rev, O. Gisler, Translated from the German by Rev. 
Richard Brennan, LL D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : Benziger Bros. 

MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Containing Instructions and Devotions for Confirmation 
Classes, Intwo parts. By P. J. Schmitt, Rector. New York : Joseph Schaefer. 

MISSIONS D’AFRIQUE (d’Alger) SOUS LA PROTECTION DE NOTRE DAME D’AFRIQUE. Bulletins 
Mai-Novembre, 1888. Paris: A la Procuré des Missions d’Afrique. 

THE WORLD OF CanT. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 

PoEMS: RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, By William J. McClure, Rector at Barrytown, 
N. Y. New York: J. W. Pratt & Son. 
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First STEPS IN READING. In four parts. Part I. By Martha A. Pease. Chicago: S. R. 
Winchell & Co. 

GUIDE TO RoME. Translated from the Trastevere Dialect. By Joseph A, Ely. Rochester, 
N. Y.: H. D. Bryan, 

THE PoEeMs OF EMMA Lazarus. In two vols, Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Moopy MoMENTs. Poems. By Edward Doyle, New York: Ketcham & Doyle. 

MISCELLANIES. By Henry Edward Cardinal-Archbishop of Westrainster. Vol. III, Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

THE TEACHING AND INFLUENCE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, An Essay with particular reference to 
recent misrepresentations. By James Field Spalding, Rector of Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. New York: James Pott & Co. 

Lays OF SoUTH SLIGO: A Few Wild Flowers of National Poetry. By John O’Dowd 
(‘‘ Adonis,” ‘‘ Sligo Suspect”), Dublin; M. H. Gill & Son. P 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, THE LIBERATOR. Edited, with notices of his life 
and times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., Author of Zhe Life, Times, and Correspond- 
ence of Bishop Doyle, etc. In two volumes, with portrait, New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER Louis DELLA VAGNA, CAPUCHIN FRIAR, Pastor of St, Mary’s Church, 
Toronto, 1836-1857. A Paper read before the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, February 29, 1888. By H. F. McIntosh. With an introduction by Rt Rev. 
John Walsh, D.D., Bishop of London, Ont. Toronto: Office of the Catholic Weekly 
Review, 

THE COMING SLAVERY, THE SINS OF LEGISLATORS, AND THE GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTI- 
TION. By Herbert Spencer. New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. By Rev, A. D. Mayo. Bureau of Education, Circu- 
lar No. 5, 1888. Washington : Government Printing-Office. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, By Herbert B, Adams, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of History in the Johns-Hopkins University. With authorized 
sketches of Hampden-Sidney, Randolph-Macon, Emory-Henry, Roanoke and Richmond 
Colleges, Washington and Lee University, and Virginia Military Institute, Washington : 
Government Printing-Office, 
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